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r AHE rift in the relations between France and 
ourselves seems to be developing much 
more rapidly and definitely than might have 

been anticipated. As far at any rate as public feeling 

is concerned, the main factor in this development is 
undoubtedly the newspaper which most loudly, and 
we do not doubt most sincerely, deplores it—the Times. 

By supporting the French point of view through thick 

and thin and on every possible occasion, it has encour- 

aged the French press to criticise the British Govern- 
ment in a tone as violent as its own. It has then pro- 
ceeded to publish day by day a column or so of extracts 
from the Paris newspapers by way of reinforcing its 
own arguments. It would be hard, we imagine, to 
devise any more effective method of estranging public 
feeling in the two countries. However much the 

English reader may object to Mr. Lloyd George's policy 

he does not care to be told day by day how much the 

French dislike and distrust this country. At all events 
the knowledge does not tend to increase his affection 
for France—but, naturally and inevitably, quite the 
contrary. Apparently, however, that simple psycho- 
logical fact is not obvious to the Times. We do not 
pretend to regret the result, provided the estrange- 
ment does not go too far. For in our view there is no 
prospect of getting our post-war relations with France 
on to a satisfactory basis until the pretence that the 
two countries can or ought to see eye to eye on all 
questions has been definitely abandoned. 

* * * 








The French, it appears, cannot understand why we 
should be negotiating with M. Krassin. 
explain it as a question of mere vulgar 
} 9 
ism, 


Some of them 
** commercial- 


the ethics of the shopkeeper. Others feel that 


this explanation is insufficient, since after all there is 
so littie to be got out of Russia, and suggest that the 
real motive of the British Government is a craven 
fear of Bolshevist aggression in Asia. It may be, of 
course, that this is one of the real reasons why Mr. 
Lloyd George desires to make peace with Russia, but 
it is hard to understand why French publicists should 
regard it as so peculiarly “ perfidious’’ a motive. 
What is stranger still is that the Times appears to take 
the same view; which amounts to this, that British 
statesmen have no right to consider British interests 
in Asia if by so doing they run counter to French 
prejudices—for no French “ interests’ are involved. 
But this claim is not less amazing than the demand 
that the indemnity payable by Germany shall be 
converted into cash immediately by means of an inter- 
national loan guaranteed by all the Allied governments 
—which would mean in practice that pending Germany’s 
complete economic recovery the British taxpayer 
would be responsible for the German debt to France. 
It is surely clear enough that a relationship which 
can give rise to claims and expectations of this kind 
is on an entirely false basis and that until it is frankly 
examined and radically revised there will be no end 
of misunderstandings. 


* * *x 


It appears to be doubtful now whether the projected 
Spa Conference will be held at all. The result of the 
German elections offers little hope of the formation 
of any government which can speak with confidence 
and authority in the name of the German people. 
A Coalition government commanding a majority in 
the Reichstag would require to be founded on several 
parties professing quite distinct aims and principles 
regarding both internal and external policy. (Such 


we may note in passing are the blessings of a logical 
and complete system of “ Proportional Representa- 
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tion.”’) It will of necessity be an artificial and very 
unstable combination which is likely to break up on 
any issue—such as the revision of the Treaty—which 
deeply stirs public opinion. Negotiators appointed by 
such a government, no matter what powers they 
might be given, would not be plenipotentiaries in any 
real sense, since it would be impossible for them to 
guarantee the fulfilment of their own undertakings. 
On the other hand, the Allies have no common policy 
for Spa. M. Millerand and Mr. Lloyd George may be 
in agreement on the main issues, e.g., the indemnity 
and disarmament; but it is clear that the former 
at any rate is not strong enough to asssert his own 
views in Paris and that he has already been obliged 
to recede from the position which secured a measure 
of agreement at Hythe. In these circumstances it 
is not clear that the Spa Conference would be capable 
of arriving at any useful decisions; and so it may 
not be held. 
* * * 

Signor Nitti’s fall was not unexpected. The stability 
of his Cabinet was doubtful from the beginning. The 
recent Decree raising the price of bread, which pleased 
no one and was met by the Socialists with fierce oppo- 
sition, practically settled his fate. When he met the 
Chamber on Tuesday, he had no supporters left but the 
Catholic Popular Party, and he announced in the same 
breath the withdrawal of the Bread Decree and his 
own resignation. At the moment of writing it appears 
probable that he will be succeeded by Signor Giolitti. 
What success a Giolitti government will have, can only 
be a matter of guesswork. But it seems likely that, 
dependent, as it must be, on the support of many who 
have no real faith in it, it will be a somewhat precarious 
adventure. The Parliamentary crisis is, of course, only 
Italy’s shop window. Inside there is a world turned 
upside down. There are strikes and riots and bloodshed 
in the towns, especially in Apulia; the peasants are 
restive and in some places are apparently engaged in 
“‘land-grabbing.”” The factions of the Left are con- 
ducting a vigorous revolutionary propaganda; those 
of the Right are preaching nationalism. The policy of 
the late Government is denounced as having lowered 
Italian prestige; Messrs. Lloyd George and Millerand 
direct the world, it is said, (and what is worse, earmark 
German gold), without any thought of Italy. The 
demand is growing that negotiations with Jugo-Slavia 
shall be abandoned and that Italy shall take her stand 
on the Treaty of London and claim her pound of flesh, 
and even a little more—the little more being Fiume. 
How this dangerous situation will affect European affairs, 
it is impossible yet to predict; but, taken with 
the feeling in France and the German election results, 
it may well upset the last hope of the Spa Conference. 


* * kK 


The 984 delegates of the Republican Convention in 
Chicago met on Tuesday in a confusion of politics and 
personalities never excelled. They were required, as 
a first test of their staying power, to sit through a 
‘keynote ” speech by Senator Lodge, who managed 
to compress into a document of 9,000 words his hatred 
of President Wilson, his rejoicing over the Senate’s 
destruction of the League of Nations, and his counsel 
to the Republicans in reference to an early invasion 
of Mexico, the extirpation of Socialism, and other 


matters of policy or prejudice. It was a lamentable 
display, a fitting keynote for an assembly of leaderless 
men, pathetically swayed by the conflicting appeals 
of faction leaders and by the numberless outrageous 
bogies of “ un-American ”’ Radicalism, internationalism, 
and what not. It is not customary for the aspirants 
to the party nomination to be delegates, or to be within 
reach. Mr. Hiram Johnson is this year an exception 
to the rule. He is in Chicago, and, with Senator 
Borah, his chief lieutenant, reaffirmed his extreme 
position against the Treaty at an enormous mass 
meeting on the eve of the Convention. Nevertheless, 
the news went round that he was ready to compromise 
on reservations, and the continuance of Senator Lodge 
in the chair indicated the coming together of the 
reservationists and the anti-leaguers. At an early 
stage of the proceedings it became clear that the con- 
servative party managers were exerting themselves 
to the uttermost for the defeat of Johnson, known 
affectionately to his admirers as “ hell-roaring Hiram.” 
But he remained, nevertheless, the favourite. 


* * * 


Certain correspondence between the “Hands Off 
Russia ’’ Committee and the National Transport Work- 
ers’ Federation has appeared somewhat prominently in 
the Press this week. The latter body accused the 
“Hands Off Russia’? Committee, which is an unofficial 
organisation including many prominent Labour men, 
of attempting to induce its members to strike without 
the authority of their Unions. The “Hands Off Russia” 
Committee seems to have an adequate answer to this 
charge, for it points out that it urged the workers, 
not “to strike,’ but only “to agitate for a strike,” 
against Russian intervention. At the same time, the 
line between agitation and action is sometimes apt to 
wear very thin, and it is clear that the Committee's 
action might easily have placed it in the position of 
supporting an unofficial strike. This is only another 
instance of the extreme difficulty of the present position 
where political strikes are concerned. If we admit 
political strikes at all—and, whether we like it or not, 
we must, in the present condition of Europe, face the 
prospect of their continuance—there are only two 
possible logical positions in relation to them. Either 
the Trade Unions must wash their hands of them and 
allow their members to be called out by non-political 
bodies, or they must assume the direction of them and 
warn the unofficial bodies off. At present, they seem 
inclined to do neither in full, but only to warn off the 
unofficial bodies without assuming the responsibility 
of a decision themselves. It is to be hoped that the 
Parliamentary Committee of the Trades Union Congress 
will go into the whole question and take up a definite 
attitude upon it. 

* * * 

The decision of the National Union of Railwaymen to 
urge its members to refuse to transport munitions in- 
tended for Poland had an immediate sequel which might 
easily have been foreseen. The Irish members of the 
Union at Dublin at once proceeded, with the support 
of the Irish Trades Union Congress, to place a similar 
embargo on munitions intended for Ireland. In both 
cases the railway companies, clearly acting under 
instructions from the Government, took a firm line, 
and threatened the strikers with dismissal. This at 
once caused the N.U.R. to reverse its decision, with 
the result that the workers who had imposed the boycott 
in England gave it up. The Irish workers, however, 
remain on strike without the backing of their Union. 
The N.U.R. has taken the course of referring the whole 
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question of the boycott to the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee of the Trades Union Congress, which has adjourned 
it for full consideration at its meeting next week. 
The situation is difficult; for if a boycott of Polish 
munitions is established, it will be impossible not to 
apply it to Ireland also. An added complication is 
the decision of the International Federation of Trade 
Unions to establish an international boycott of goods 
consigned to Hungary. Mr. Lloyd George, interviewed 
by the railwaymen, has declared the proposed Irish 
boycott to be a war on the community; but he has 
used such phrases so freely that they have lost their 
sting. Obviously, however, the matter is one which 
ought to be dealt with not by an isolated Union, but 
by the Trade Union movement as a whole. 


* * * 


The fresh attack launched by Lord Haig this 
week upon the Trade Unions in connection with the 
employment of ex-soldiers was supported by no evidence, 
and has at once led a number of Unions to retort with 
an account of what they have done. So far as the 
great majority of Unions are concerned, there seems 
to be no doubt that the attack was unfair, and that it 
omitted altogether to mention the many measures 
taken by Trade Unions to facilitate the employ- 
ment of ex-soldiers. If it were not so, it would 
be impossible to explain the fact that ex-soldiers 
in recent bye-elections have usually been found 
supporting the Labour candidates, and hardly ever 
those of the Coalition. Lord Haig is, of course, 
no industrial expert, and does not understand the 
importance to the workers, including the ex-soldiers, 
of maintaining standard Trade Union rates and con- 
ditions. We do not say that all Trade Unions are 
blameless in this matter; but the evidence which came 
out a few months ago, when a long correspondence 
on the question appeared in the Times and in other 
papers, seemed to show that, on the whole, their record 
was good. We hope that the Government will appoint 
a Committce, consisting mainly of Trade Unionists, 
employers, and representatives of the ex-service men’s 
organisations, to collect all the evidence available and 


publish a report. This would at least put a stop to’ 


the present campaign of recrimination unsupported 
by any adequate evidence. Isolated cases of hardship 
no doubt exist; but these can be remedied without 
basing upon them a general indictment which they 
are quite inadequate to sustain. 


* * * 


Last week’s national railway settlement gave the 
railway workers smaller advances than had _ been 
anticipated, and naturally there is a great deal of dis- 
satisfaction with the award. The likelihood of imme- 
diate trouble is, however, probably diminished by the 
fact that, in the complicated graduation adopted, the 
largest increases were given to the key “‘ grades,” the 
locomotive sections and the signalmen—in whose case 
the threat of direct action was most serious. Despite 
a good deal of grumbling, it seems certain that the 
award will be accepted, and the decision of the N.U.R. 
not to call a special meeting to deal with it, but to 
refer it to the annual meeting in July, shows that 
serious trouble is not expected at present. At the 
same time, it is very doubtful whether the railwaymen 
will be prepared to accept Mr. Thomas’s dictum that 
the wages now secured are the maximum that can be 
got, not only now but in the future. They will be 
inclined to reply that, since their wages are for most 
grades still considerably below the levels prevailing 
in other big industries, they see no reason why they 
should be permanently content with their present 
standard. The “ work to rule’’ movement has been 


abandoned for the present, except in connection with 
particular grievances in one or two centres ; 


but it 


is not safe to conclude that the railway unrest has 
died down. 
* + * 

A settlement has at last been arrived at between the 
Ministry of Health, the Manchester (or North Western) 
Building Guild, and the London Guild of Builders as 
to the basis upon which local authorities may enter 
into contracts with the Guilds. The basis is to some 
extent a compromise; but it seems likely that its 
actual effect will be that of handing over to the Guilds 
rather more money than they wished to receive. They 
desired to undertake contracts on the basis of labour 
cost at standard rates plus material costs plus 10 per 
cent. on both these costs for administration, plant, 
and for a guarantee to the workers of a full week's 
pay. This last item, which is essential to the Guild 
idea of making the maintenance of the workers a first 
charge on the industry, was estimated at 4 per cent. 
out of the 10 per cent., the remainder being assigned 
to administration and plant. Instead of this varying 
charge of 4 per cent., the Guilds are now to receive 
a fixed sum of £40 per house. Thus, if the total cost 
of the house is less than £1,000, the Guilds will get 
more than they asked, while, if it is more, they will 
get less. The actual cost to them of the full main- 
tenance they mean to provide clearly depends on the 
extent to which thay can ensure indoor work for times 
of bad weather. The 4 per cent. would be inadequate 
for bricklayers only; it may be enough spread over 
all trades. The settlement arrived at should make 
possible the conclusion of the contracts which have 
been so long under negotiation, and thus give the 
Guilds the opportunity of demonstrating, in fact as 
well as on paper, their power to do better than private 
enterprise te enlisting the motive of public service 
on the side of production. Their attempt will be 
watched with interest, both because of its important 
bearing on the industrial problem, and because we 
cannot afford to miss an opportunity of getting houses 
built. 

* 7 - 

An Irish correspondent writes :—The result of the 
County Council elections is a triumph for Sinn Fein, 
even more sweeping than its victory in the municipalities 
last December. Only a handful of Constitutional 
Nationalists sought re-election, and though Labour has 
secured a fair proportion of seats, the majority of its 
adherents stood as purely Republican candidates. As 
usual, the cockpit was in the Ulster counties, where a 
combination of Sinn Feiners and Nationalists turned 
the tables on the Covenanters by capturing Tyrone 
and Fermanagh. Thus the northern Parliament, when 
it comes into being, will find in two of the six counties 
the machinery of local government in the hands of 
Republicans who will not be easily persuaded or 
coerced into loosening their grip. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it might be imagined that the Government 
would hasten to wash their hands of a measure which, 
if it ever comes into operation, can have no other result 
than to make confusion worse confounded. Northern 
Unionists, however, who are in a position to know 
the intentions of the Cabinet, insist as strongly in 
private as in public that the Bill, so far as the six 
counties are concerned, is certain to be enforced. 
Needless to say, the Ulstermen are fighting for their 
own hand, but they are pressing strongly on Ministers 
the argument that the setting up of an Ulster Parliament 
will not only discharge the Carsonite claim in full but 
will deal a staggering blow to Republican prestige. 
Partition was the rock on which the Redmonites 
foundered, and once partition is an accomplished fact, 
Sinn Fein, it is asserted, will become a house divided 
against itself. The assumption is that under such 
circumstances the majority of the population, resigning 
themselves to the inevitable, will accept any measure, 
however inadequate or unsatisfactory, in preference 
B 
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to a continuance of intensified coercion. Unfortunately, 
it is by no means certain that the pendulum will swing 
from extremism back to moderatism. In the judgment 
of unprejudiced observers it is more likely to swing from 
extremism forward to anarchy. 

* a * 


PoLiTicAL CORRESPONDENT writes: Can Mr. Chamber- 
lain survive ? Despite his adaptability I begin to doubt 
it. I am told the’ death blow to the war profits project 

came from the City, acting presumably through its marionettes 
at Westminster, and that the hostile memorial of the Coalitionist 
Members merely anticipated a decision already as good as taken. 
It may be so, but the unfortunate thing for the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer is that the politicians, more particularly those 
of his own party, seem to be in no way appeased by his capitula- 
tion. They are bent on making an example of him, if only to 
terrorise his supposed Liberal confederates, notably the Prime 
Minister and Mr. Churchill. Perhaps the most ominous aspect 
of the revolt in its bearing on Mr. Chamberlain’s future is that 
on its political side it is largely, though quietly, engineered by 
the brewer M.P.’s. 
* * * 

As an occasional onlooker at the Parliamentary scene, I find 
myself in profound sympathy with Sir Edward Carson’s recent 
protest against the now almost general practice of absenteeism 
from the Irish debates. - Without an Opposition to keep the game 
brisk and lively, the Ministerialists are somewhat in the position 
of Dick Swiveller’s Marchioness, playing one lone hand against 
another in her beetle-infested basement and trying in vain to 
keep her spirits up (like the ex-rebels of Sandy Row) with an 
occasional sip of orange-peel and water. But whose is the 
fault? I say nothing of the disastrous precedent set by the 
Ulstermen themselves on the last Home Rule Bill ; their folly 
on that occasion should be a warning rather than a model. But 
why does Sir Edward Carson not invite the Prime Minister to 
give some personal attention to the most important bill of the 
session ? Or the leader of the House ? Or the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland? And when he has done scolding the Opposition 
groups for their slackness, he might find it profitable to inquire 
what has become of the general body of Coalition Liberals and 
about three-fourths of the Coalition Unionists. 

* * * 

What is wanted in_those topsy-turvy discussions is the inter- 
vention at intervals of an Attic chorus with brief and passionless 
commentaries on the incidents of the plot. Nobody could fill 
the part better than Mr. Asquith, and if his interpositions should 
be resented by the very people who now fancy themselves to be 
hungering for them so much the better. Personally, I doubt 
whether the public are alive to what is going on. They neither 
realise what a snare the Irish Bill is, nor that the Government 
are getting it through strictly on its merits as a Repeal Bill, 
nor that wavering Ministerialists are being induced to support 
it by constant reminders of the improbability of its ever giving 
birth either to a Southern Parliament or to a Council of Ireland, 
or indeed to anything at all beyond a gerrymandered Parliament 
for a corner of Ulster. As often as such reminders are thrown 
out so often should their t’s be crossed and their i’s dotted by 
some authoritative Parliamentarian. I can conceive Mr. 
Asquith (nobody else could do it so penetratingly) making him- 
self wholesomely disliked and thoroughly useful on the job. 

* * * 

I am interested to see comiing back from America a revised or 
revived edition of an anti-Irish stunt which fell still-born in 
this country some months ago (on the eve, I believe, of Sir Auck- 
Jand Geddes’s departure for Washington), the object of which was 
to spread an impression that Vaticanism was at the back of Sinn 
Fein, and the motive of the movement to wreak vengeance on 
Great Britain for her part in the war. A proleptic flavour of 
the hustings is to be discerned in the story, and perhaps its reap- 
pearance at the precise moment when the Prime Minister is 
again hinting at the possibility of a General Election on the Irish 
issue, coupled with that of direct actionism in this country, is 
not entirely accidental. 

* * * 

From a Unionist Member of the Coalition I have received in 
the form of an impression of the characters of his joint leaders, 
as they strike the House of Commons, a tribute that leaves me a 
little uncertain which of those two eminent men he holds in the 
greater esteem. ‘ First comes Mr. Lloyd George and tells nothing 
but the truth, and nobody believes him. Then follows Mr. 
Bonar Law and tells anything but the truth, and nobody thinks 
of doubting him.” 





TAINTED GOLD 


R. LLOYD GEORGE’S inveterate habit of 
debasing the moral currency of political 
discussion was never more unfortunately 

illustrated than in the debate this week on 
the Krassin negotiations. He had a case as 
impregnable from a moral point of view as from that 
of simple common-sense, and he vulgarised it— 
presenting it in a style which, though possibly suited 
to his immediate audience, went a long way to justify 
all the unpleasant things which have been said about 
his motives and his methods in the French Press. 
The complete justification of our negotiations with 
the Soviet Government is that they afford absolutely 
the only visible hope of putting an end to the bloodshed 
and disease and starvation from which millions of men 
and women in Eastern Europe are still suffering. But 
Mr. Lloyd George defended them on the ground that 
we want Russian corn and Russian markets and that 
‘*“you cannot afford to have prejudices if you are a 
trading community.” The hands may be bloodstained, 
the gold may be tainted, but we must clasp the one 
and clutch the other, and swallow our principles, because 
that is the course which will pay us best. As the Times 
pointed out, the Bolsheviks have always believed that 
bourgeois Governments would do anything for gold and 
for concessions, and if they wish to prove their thesis 
they have but to refer to our Prime Minister’s speech. 

Possibly we are unfair to Mr. Lloyd George in this 
matter. Certainly we cannot pretend to know as well 
as he does what sort of argument is best calculated to 
appeal to his supporters in the House of Commons 
when they are on the verge of ‘mutiny—as they seemed 
to be over this business. It is said that, collectively, 
they represent capita] to the amount of £500,000,000 
sterling, or an average of something like a million 
pounds a head. Perhaps Mr. Lloyd George was 
addresSing his remarks less to the country or to the world 
than to those “ voiceless masses” on the Coalition 
benches who vote but do not speak, and with whom, 
it may be, “ money talks” with the only persuasive 
voice. All the same, we cannot help thinking that 
even for these Mr. Lloyd George might have pitched 
his arguments a little higher. He may, like the French, 
believe that we are a nation of shopkeepers, but even 
shopkeepers sometimes have principles which are not 
entirely subordinated to their business interests. Still, 
no doubt, the policy is more important than the words 
by which it is defended, and with the policy upon which 
the Government seems now to be quite determined 
we have no fault to find—except that it should have 
been adopted twelve months ago. 

The case for peace with Russia is from every point 
of view so overwhelming that the success of the present 
negotiations would seem to be probable. If there is to 
be a hitch, it is more likely to arise over the question 
of “tainted gold”’ than over anything else. The 
phrase is so absurd that it ought not to be necessary 
to take it seriously. But a great many people 
apparently do take it seriously and so its validity is, 
perhaps, worth a fairly close examination. The main 
implications of the phrase are two: that the gold in 
question does not belong to the present Government 
of Russia and that in any case the French, as chief 
holders of the pre-war Russian State debt, have a prior 
claim upon it. If we accept any of it, it is argued, 
we shall be neither more nor less than receivers of 
stolen goods. 
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Now, if this gold does not belong to the present 
Russian Government, to whom does it belong? The 
question touches the borders of metaphysics. When 
revolutions occur the “ sacred rights of property "’ are 
apt to become somewhat blurred. Theoretically most 
of the Russian gold reserve was earmarked as security 
for the paper money which was issued by the Imperial 
Russian Government before the war. But the holders 
of rouble notes possess no claim upon it that would 
be enforceable at law—there was no actual contract— 
and presumably no one would dispute the general 
proposition that it belongs to the Russian State. 
Before the Revolution the Tsar was the Russian 
State, and so it belonged to him, to dispose of 
in his discretion. That much is legally and con- 
stitutionally certain. But had the Kerensky Govern- 
ment the right to dispose of it? If not, why not? 
If General Denikin had succeeded in occupying Moscow 
it may be supposed that no one in the West would have 
disputed his right to deal with Russian State property. 
Yet, from any strictly legal point of view that can be 
conceived, his title would have been in no respect superior 
to that of Lenin. It may be said that a properly elected 
Constitutional Assembly is the only body which can 
rightfully acquire and dispose of the property which 
the late Tsar held as head of the Russian State. But 
to argue thus is to assume the universal and absolute 
validity of Western theories of democracy—in short, 
it is not a legal but a purely political argument, against 
whieh the Tsarists would have an unanswerable case 
before any Court which professed to deal with the 


question on purely juridical lines. In other words, 
failing a restoration of the autocracy of the Romanoffs, 
there is no generally accepted theory of property by 
which the ownership of the Russian gold reserve can 
be determined. It belongs to the Russian State. But 
whether “the Russian State” is the heir of the late 
Tsar, or the Government appointed by the late Duma, 
or a Constitutional Assembly, or a Soviet Government, 
or a new military dictatorship, is simply a question of 
political opinion. To say that the Soviet Government 
has -“‘ sto en” this property is a statement which has 
no legal meaning. 
The claim that the Russian gold reserve belongs to 

the French investor in pre-war Russian Government 
loans is even less tenable. It was never pledged to 
them formally or informally, and they have no shadow 
of a legal claim upon it. If we are to follow the analogy 
of ordinary private property then it is not the earliest 
but the latest creditors who have the best claim. If 
the French are shareholders in the Russian State pro- 
perty we are debenture holders, for during the war we 
lent Russia almost as much money as France lent her 
before the war. The French Press is threatening that 
if the Bolshevik Government exports any gold the 
French Government will take legal steps to sequestrate 
it for the benefit of Russia’s French creditors. The 
threat is silly; first, because, by lodging the gold in 
neutral banks, the Soviet Government can obtain all 
the credit it wants in London—or Paris or Berlin— 
without ever bringing the gold to England or Germany 
or France ; and, secondly, because even if they brought 
it to France it would be quite impossible for the French 
Government or the French investor to establish any 
legal lien upon it, by any principles of law or equity 
that are known to the civilised world. In any case 
claims of this kind cannot be regarded seriously, for the 
gold in question—credibly estimated to amount to not 
more than about £25,000,000—-would not be enough to 
pay 6d. in the pound on Russia’s external debt. 





Clearly, then, in this matter legal considerations are 
of no practical account. They are not applicable. 
Whether the question be considered from the point of 
view of the Russian people or from that of the French 
investor who wishes to get his money back, the only 
sensible and unmistakably proper course is that this 
“tainted gold” should be used if possible to facilitate 
the development of Russia’s natural resources. Even 
if it were all to be consumed in the process this 
would be true, but probably it need not be consumed at 
all. It need only serve as the basis of necessary credits. 
Before we can hope to get anything—wheat, flax, 
timber, or minerals—out of Russia we must supply her 
with railway materia] and agricultural machinery. For 
the moment these things must be paid for by credits 
based on the gold which the Russian Government is 
depositing in neutral banks, but ultimately—within 
twelve months, it is said—they will be paid for by 
Russian exports, when the coin or ingot, having fulfilled 
their function, can be re-transferred to Moscow. 

In short, the “tainted gold” may prove to be the 
key which will solve the economic problem of Russia. 
If it did not exist, the difficulty of that problem would 
be vastly increased. To refuse to permit its use would 
be to condemn Russia to economic isolation and 
extinction. The legal title may be difficult to establish, 
because there are no accepted principles of international 
law or equity which can be applied, but there can be 
no doubt about the moral claim of the Russian people 
to receive any advantages which may be obtainable 
for them by the use of these resources. It is their 
claim which takes precedence of all others. If the 
opening up of trade through the present negotiations 
is not going to benefit them, then the sconer we send 
M. Krassin about his business the better. If, on the 
other hand, it will benefit them, then not only is there 
no reason in law or ethics why the “tainted gold”’ should 

not be employed but every possible reason why it 
should. 


THE DANGER IN THE FAR EAST 


MID the fierce storms breaking continuously 
upon Europe and Asia Minor, the Western 
peoples have hardly so much as glanced at the 
gathering clouds in the Far East. But they 

have gathered fast, and to-day the signs of trouble are 
plain for everyone to see. The renewal of our alliance 
with Japan falls due within the next few weeks. In 
ordinary circumstances, we suppose, the affair would 
have been arranged in the quiet fashion of Foreign 
Offices, without diverting our minds for an instant from 
Bolshevism or the latest murder or the price of food. 
But the circumstances are not ordinary, and China has 
insisted on startling the world. The Chinese Minister 
has presented a memorandum to the British Govern- 
ment pointing out that China takes strong objection to 
the .renewal of the Anglo-Japanese alliance. She 
objects to being “ treated merely as a territorial entity.” 
She calls attention to clauses in the agreements made 
between us and the Japanese in 1905 and 1911, in which 
matters affecting China are dealt with without her 
assent. Differences are pointed out in the texts of the 
first and later agreements—differences to the disadvan- 
tage of China. And, therefore, it is urged, “ in view of 
the fact that, beneath the framework of what is on the 
surface a self-denying ordinance, vital and far-reaching 
changes have acquired the sanction of the contracting 
parties, Chinese opinion is not unnaturally distrustful 
of any renewal of the agreement . . . Furthermore, as 
China, by ratifying the Austrian Treaty, has become a 
member of the League of Nations, which she assumes 
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was created in good faith, she is advised that ‘a contract 
in regard to her affairs between other members of the 
League cannot be entered into without her prior consent, 
Article X. of the League Covenant being sufficient guar- 
antee that her territorial integrity will be respected.” 
What lies behind this pathetic protest ? Everybody 
knows the answer. Behind it lies the relentless aggres- 
sion of Japan, the desperate anger and hatred of China, 
and the growing fear that we are prepared to abet the 
Japanese designs. 

The aggressive policy of Japan is no myth and very 
little of a secret. For the last twenty-five years she 
has been steadily pushing her claims and her gains on 
the Asiatic mainland. The overthrow of China in 1895 

ut her in a powerful position. The overthrow of 

ussia ten years later settled the question of Korea’s 
fate; for by the Treaty of Portsmouth Russia recog- 
nised Japan’s “ predominant interest ’’ in that unfortun- 
ate country, and China’s suzerainty went by the board. 
Japan planted her foot in Manchuria; she was recog- 
nised both by us and by the United States as having 
“special interests” there and in Mongolia. In 1915 
came the famous episode of the ‘‘ Twenty-one Demands.” 
Those demands, which amounted to an extortion from 
China of important economic and political concessions, 
provoked an outcry even among Japan’s somewhat 
cynical friends in Europe. But, with some modifica- 
tions, they were accepted by the weak and venal Govern- 
ment of Pekin, and they were crystallised into treaties 
which hung like millstones round the necks of the 
Chinese delegation at the Peace Conference. Of the 
hold which the Japanese acquired in Shantung there is 
no need to speak here ; everyone recollects the dangerous 
crisis which it provoked last year in Paris, the hostility 
or unwillingness of the Supreme Council to solve the 
problem, and the consequent refusal of the Chinese to 
sign the Treaty of Versailles. But Japan has not 
rested on her laurels since the Armistice in 1918. She 
has found occasion—in the general crusade against 
Bolshevism—for intervention in Siberia. We do not 
eon to know—and we do not imagine that anyone 

eyond the inner circles of Tokio knows—all that 
Japan has done, and is doing, or has got, or is going to 
get, in that pious adventure. But we should be sur- 
prised to hear that she had lost by it. 

There is no question, then, about the character 
of the Japanese policy. The facts stare us in the face. 
And, if anyone be inclined to doubt the facts and lend an 
ear tc ihe professions of amity and fair-dealing made by 
Japanese statesmen, he has only to read the Japanese 
newspapers to find continual protests against Japanese 
militarism and its danger to Japan and to the world. 
China has only too good reason for her outcry, and if 
what we have said were the whole case, there should be 
no question of the attitude of this country towards the 
renewal of the Japanese alliance. But it is not the 
whole case, and, if we are not to be carried away by mere 
sentiment, we must face certain facts. 

In the first place it is necessary to remember that 
Japan has a case. Her policy is not dictated by mere 
wanton Imperialism. It is dictated far more by severe 
economic pressure. Japan.is an island whose popu- 
lation is pressing heavily on its food supply. The 
population has increased in the last ten years freee fifty 
millions to fifty-seven millions. The rate of increase of 
750,000 a year shows every sign of continuing regularly. 
The imports of food and of raw materials rise steadily. 
Meanwhile, the white nations of America andof Australia 
are implacably opposed to Japanese immigrants as 
settlers or traders. Japan, therefore, has perforce to 
turn her eyes westward to the mainland. That is a 
fundamental fact which even those who dislike, as we 
do, the aggressive temper of Tokio, must take into 
consideration. And it does not become less fundamental 
because the Japanese ruling class in general, and the 
Japanese War Office in particular, may be aiming at 


* nascent Liberalism in Tokio. 





the hegemony of Asia. It is a fact which, though it is 
not, of course, a justification of their policy in China, 
is at least an explanation of it, and which this country 
must take into account in dealing with the problem of 
the Far East. Secondly, there is the condition of China. 
China is not simply a weak nation which is being bullied 
by a stronger. She is a huge State, without any real 
unity, the prey of warring factions. An incredibly 
feeble and corrupt Government sits in Pekin, where it 
lives largely by and for foreign loans. Its writ does 
not run in the provinces ; the masters there are military 
governors, maintaining themselves as practically inde- 
pendent despots by arms and robbery. All the better 
elements in China, the peasant, the honest trader, the 
educated students, the Socialists and Liberals, are over- 
whelmed, and China is helpless to save herself. 

That brings us to the third point. Where is China to 
look for aid? It must come from outside. The Chinese 
Government calls on the League of Nations. We wish 
very heartily that the League of Nations were in a 
position to help. But at present it can do no more in 
Eastern Asia than it can do in Europe. Britain and 
France have connived at Poland attacking Russia, 
without the slightest regard for the Covenant. There 
is, we fear, little hope that China will be protected from 
the Japanese merely because she and they and we are all 
members of the League. America, again, is a slender 
reed to lean upon. The United States has been 
regarded as the traditional friend of China, but, in view 
of all that has happened during the past year, a good 
many disappointed Chinese have asked themselves 
whether this traditional friendship was anything more 
than violent prejudice against Japan. And the American 
refusal of the Japanese claim for recognition of “ racial 
equality ” was not merely a bitter wound to Japanese 
pride; it was a disaster for China, since it inevitably 
strengthened the hands of the militarists against the 
There remains, then, 
Great Britain as the hope of China. With the Govern- 
ment that we enjoy at present and its record before us 
we cannot with decency pretend to recommend ourselves 
very enthusiastically to the Chinese! Nevertheless, we 
believe that we can help China and that we can, if we 
choose, keep the peace in the Far East. We have no 
interest in seeing China broken up. On the contrary, 
one of the main objects of our alliance with Japan was 
the integrity of China and the “‘ open door” for trade. 
And another main object was obviously that we should, 
for our own advantage, keep the military power of 
Japan within bounds. 

ow, then, ought we to decide in the present crisis ? 
We see no possible good in quarrelling with Japan. The 
Japanese are a discontented nation—economically dis- 
contented ; they will not become more contented by 
our desertion, or any less a danger to the peace of the 
world. Nor do we see how our breaking with Japan 
would help China. China must be reconstructed with the 
aid of ourselves and of Japan, paradoxical as that may 
sound. If*we honestly intend to assist China, we can 
surely do it best by exercising a moderating influence 
over Japan from within; that is to say, as an ally of 
Japan, encouraging Japanese democracy against 
Japanese militarism. We do not suggest that the 
alliance ought to be renewed exactly on the old terms, 
without any conditions. But the Japanese are evidently 
anxious for its renewal, and our diplomacy, feeble as it 
may be, has not yet sunk to the pitch of being unable to 
discuss and arrange fair conditions. Among those 
conditions there must be a definite understanding that 
neither Shantung nor any other part of China proper Is 
to be an open field for Japanese exploitation. On the 
other hand, there ought to be a definite understanding 
about the position of Japan in Manchuria and 
Mongolia, for the attempt to close every avenue of expan- 
sion to the Japanese will be as futile as sweeping back 
the sea with a mop. It can only end in a disaster in 
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which China will be the first to go down. If presently 
this alliance can be superseded by a larger alliance which 
includes China herself and the United States, so much 
the better. And if the League of Nations can supersede 
all alliances, it will be better still. In the meantime, a 
renewal with Japan, on honourable conditions, is the 
only sensible policy. 


THE GENOA CONFERENCE 


HIPPING, from whatever point of view it is regarded, 
S is by far the most international of all industries. 
All ships sail, it is true, under a national flag, 
but the ownership and employment of a ship has often 
little relation to the flag it flies. Shipping capitalism is 
international in the sense that shares in the same company 
are often widely dispersed among the nationals of various 
States; at the same time it is national, in the sense that 
it is one of the industries round which national commercial 
rivalries are chiefly centred. But most of all it is inter- 
national because it plies from the waters and ports of one 
State to those of another and because the crews which 
ships carry have usually an international and often a 
cosmopolitan, character. It is therefore not surprising 
that among seamen "rade Unionism—apart from the 
conditions created by the war—has developed most strongly 
on international lines. 

It is then peculiarly fitting that the first special Con- 
ference of the International Labour Organisation estab- 
lished under the League of Nations should meet for the 
purpose of considering the seamen’s claims. At this Con- 
ference, which meets at Genoa on June 15th, not only the 
maritime countries connected with the League of Nations 
but also Germany will be officially represented. The 
seamen’s Unions of the various countries are holding a 
special Conference this week in preparation for the official 
meeting. A cynic might dwell on the thought that Mr. 
Havelock Wilson, as the servant of his Union, is about to 
meet in conclave with the seamen and the government 
of Germany, but having registered this victory of common- 
sense over war-time heroics, it is more useful to dwell 
on the real importance of the Conference as a step in the 
direction of effective international Labour legislation. It 
is, indeed, most unfortunate that the United States cannot 
be officially represented, although it is possible that Mr. 
Furuseth, the secretary of the American Seamen’s Union, 
will be present in an advisory capacity. This, however, 
is a disadvantage which the International Labour Con- 
ference shares at present with most other forms of inter- 
national organisation, and, although it is a serious defect, 
there is no reason why it should prevent the Conference 
from doing useful work. 

The principal difficulties which confront the Conference 
in any attempt to devise, for universal adoption, an Inter- 
national Seamen’s Charter, such as the seamen’s Unions 
demand, are the great diversity of the laws of different 
States in respect to the mercantile marine, the many 
different types of ships and shipping that have to be dealt 
with, and the racial difficulty. On many of the questions 
on its agenda the Conference will probably not get further 
than a preliminary exploration of the ground, and the 
definite formulation of the proposed Charter will almost 
certainly have to be postponed to a further Conference. 
But there are certain important matters on which action 
must be taken at once, and probably most of the time at 
Genoa will be taken up with these. 

The first question on the agenda is that of the hours of 
labour. The Washington Conference last year—the first 
International Labour Conference held under the League 
of Nations—proclaimed the principle of the eight hours 
day and the forty-eight hours week as applying to transport 
by sea as well as to other occupations, and referred te the 
Genoa Conference the problem of finding a method of 
applying it to seamen in view of the special difficulties 


involved. In this country, both before and since the 
Washington Conference, the Seafarers’ Joint Council and 
the Trade Union movement as a whole have been pressing 
—hitherto unsuccessfully—for the inclusion of seamen in 
the Hours of Employment Bill now before Parliament. 
This inclusion has been opposed by the Shipowners’ Parlia- 
mentary Committee, on the ground that such limitation 
of hours is impossible in the case of sea-going workers. 
The Genoa Conference, which will include representatives 
of seamen and shipowners as well as of Governments, 
will have to deal with the problem. 

The main objection taken to any legal limitation of 
the hours of labour at sea is on the score of safety. The 
seamen have, however, a very strong case against any 
suggestion that the matter should be left where it is now, 
for under existing conditions, British seamen, and still 
more seamen sailing under the flags of some of the smaller 
maritime, States are often called upon, owing to inadequate 
manning, to work almost unbearably long hours and to 
stand watches of a quite undue length and with quite 
insufficient intervals. The question of hours is thus closely 
bound up with that of manning, in respect both of the actual 
number of the crew and of its seamanship. The existing 
American law, and also the French law so far as it goes, 
both attempt to limit the hours of labour by means of 
provisions requiring an adequate crew, and a limitation 
of the length of watches, with safeguards for adequate 
rest between watch and watch. This will probably be 
found to be the most effective method of international 
regulation, for clearly an absolute legal limitation of 
hours applying even to cases in which life is in jeopardy 
would be quite unworkable and would not be desired by 
the seamen themselves. There is, however, no reason at 
all why the whole substance of an eight hours law should 
not be made applicable to seamen by these means. It 
will probably be necessary to make special provisions on 
this point for coastwise and internal shipping engaged on 
very short journeys, but there seems to be a good case 
for bringing long coastwise voyages, and voyages on the 
great internal lakes of Asia and America, under the same 
regulations as ocean-going traffic. 

Not only on this matter of hours, but also on many 
other questions, an international Charter for the Mercantile 
Marine is urgently required. Under the present principles 
of international law, each sovereign State has complete 
control over ships flying its flag—including the seamen and 
passengers on them—in home waters, or on the open sea. 
In foreign waters, this control is subject to the law of the 
State in whose waters the ship is. It was, however, declared 
by Lord Buxton, then President of the Board of Trade, 
at the Imperial Ceuference of 1911, that “no foreign 
country attempts to enforce her own rates of wages or 
manning scales or crew space, etc., on the vessels of another 
country trading to her ports from abroad, nor does the 
Imperial Government interfere with the arrangements on 
board a foreign ship while in a port of the United Kingdom, 
except in matters relating to safety, such as overloading, 
insufficient life-saving appliances, etc.” Both New Zealand 
and Australia, in which the laws affecting seamen are the 
most favourable in the world at present, have attempted 
to go further and to legislate with a view to excluding 
ships which refuse to comply with their standards of man- 
ning, accommodation, food, and even rates of wages. 
The New Zealand measure of 1911, however, which had 
this object in view, was “disallowed” or “reserved” 
by the Crown on the ground of the complications to which 
it might lead with foreign countries. It would, indeed, 
clearly be almost impossible to compel a vessel trading 
between the ports of several different States to comply 
in all particulars with the varying laws of each. And 
the very impossibility of dealir.z with the question nationally 
shows how clear the case is for an international charter. 

One of the first difficulties with which the Genoa Con- 
ference will be confronted, of course, is the racial trouble, 
ty 
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which has led to so much dispute in this and in other 
countries. In 19138, British ships employed 212,000 British 
seamen of all ranks, 82,000 other Europeans, and 46,000 
Lascars. The objections raised by the British seamen to 
the employment of Lascars are many. First, there is the 
question of wages—the Lascar undercutting to an enormous 
extent the rates paid to British seamen. This is intimately 
bound up with the question of unemployment, which is 
also among the matters referred from Washington to 
Genoa. Also, there are problems of accommodation 
and sanitation which arise directly from the employment 
of Lascars side by side with British seamen. The problem 
is made especially difficult by the fact that the question 
of wages does not appear on the Genoa agenda, and 
therefore the possibility of dealing with the Lascar question 
by insisting on equal rates of pay is presumably not open 
at this Conference as an international solution. This, 
however, would in any case be very difficult in view of the 
fact that shipping under the British flag includes much 
shipping in Eastern waters where Asiatics form the whole, 
or nearly the whole, of the crews of many ships. If the 
problem is dealt with at all, it will clearly have to be treated 
separately in the case of ocean-going ships in European 
and North American waters, and in that of purely Eastern 
shipping. Even so, there is very great difficulty, for any 
proposal which involves a form of race-exclusion is clearly 
dangerous for the League of Nations to attempt. It 
must, however, be remembered that the grievance of the 
undercutting of European seamen by non-European labour 
at very much lower rates is practically universal throughout 
the maritime countries, and is the grievance above all 
others which seamen desire to see remedied. 

“Leaving the ship” is also likely to prove a difficult 
question. It seems clear that all countries ought to adopt 
methods, akin to those already in force in Great Britain 
and the United States, for the special registration of all 
engagements of seamen under conditions complying with 
statutory regulations. Indeed, the regulations governing 
such engagements should be made more stringent than 
they now are in this country, and it ought to be made 
far more difficult for shipowners to “ tack ” onerous con- 
ditions of their own to the printed regulations and then 
obtain the seamen’s signature to them with quite inade- 
quate inspection of their terms. But ought the regulations 
to concede the right of the seaman, on due notice given, to 
leave his ship at an out port or should he be compelled to 
remain for the return voyage ? The case for allowing this 
greater freedom is obvious. The case against it is that a 
ship may be left under-manned in a port where seamen 
cannot be obtained to replace those who leave. This 
applies especially where a ship goes to a port of a State 
where seamen’s wages and conditions are better than 
those under which the crew were signed on. With a 
proper system of international regulation of conditions, it 
should not be impossible to accede to the seamen’s demand 
for a greater freedom of contract in this respect, for there 
is no reason to suppose that it would normally be abused. 

The importance of the Genoa Conference is clear. Inter- 
national regulation of the conditions of labour in the 
mercantile marine may well lead ‘the way to even more 
important developments in the direction of an international 
shipping code, which would greatly facilitate commerce 
and the international regulation of questions relating to 
ports and harbours and even of the problem of the “‘ Open 
Door.” This is one side on which the Genoa Conference 
may be the beginning of greater things. In the second 
place, it is the first international conference called by the 
Governments of the world to deal with the conditions 
of a particular industry. We have always held the view 
that international Labour legislation cannot proceed very 
far while it is confined to dealing with industry in general 
terms. It must, if it is to be of real benefit, deal separately 
with the distinct problems which each industry presents. 
Shipping is clearly the industry with which it is best to 





begin; but we hope that the Genoa Conference will be 
followed by others which will not only provide for seamen 
a fully developed international charter, but will take up 
the problems of other industries—the textile industries, 
for example—and deal with the many problems they 
present which can only be solved by international action. 
Even if the Genoa Conference does not at once lead to 
great results, it will have opened the road for such develop- 
ments. Indeed, the International Labour Office looks, at 
present, as if it were the only part of the League of Nations 
which is taking its responsibilities seriously and attempting 
to deal, within its sphere and competence, with the needs 
of the world for an internationalism based on common 


economic action. 


THE FUTURE OF PALESTINE 


ROM the moment of the Dispersion the return to 
HF Zion has never ceased to be the burden of Jewish 
hopes and prayers. Throughout the dark ages of 
Jewish history the gloom of the Ghetto was illumined 
by the mystical vision. The Messianic age would surely 
come ; all that was asked of the Jew was the will to endure. 
With the achievement of civil emancipation in the early 
nineteenth century the problem of the Jewish renaissance 
came to assume a different aspect. The emancipated Jews 
tended, as was perfectly natural and intelligible, to adopt 
more and more completely the traditions and outlook of their 
fellow-citizens. While retaining in most cases some of 
their racial characteristics, they became, not as a matter 
of conscious and laborious imitation, but in substance and 
in fact, Englishmen, Frenchmen or Americans. The 
solidarity which the Ghetto had so long and so ruthlessly 
preserved began to crumble away, and with it seemed to 
be decaying that pzofound and inspiring consciousness of 
common possessions on which, it was thought, the Jews 
depended for the maintenance and justification of their 
separate identity. The old conditions could not and should 
not be restored; but the time had come to create a centre 
of Jewish life in which the Hebrew genius, once more rooted 
in its native soil, could attain a healthier and more fruitful 
development than had ever been possible in the suffocat- 
ing atmosphere of the Ghetto. 

This line of thought was reinforced by considerations of 
a more practical character. A menacing wave of anti- 
Semitism made its appearance in Eastern Europe and 
culminated in the Russian May Laws of 1882. The position 
of the Jews of Russia and Rumania became intolerable. 
A flood of Jewish emigrants began to pour forth; and while 
they turned for the most part to the West rather than to 
the East, there were among them a few idealists who, in a 
spirit of high adventure, set forth for Palestine. 

The first pioneers were followed by others, and an appre- 
ciable number of Jewish agricultural colonies, many of 
which owed their ability to maintain themselves to the 
ungrudging support of Baron Edmond de Rothschild, 
gradually struggled into existence. These pioneer.activities 
were, however, unsystematic in their character, and it was 
not until 1897, when the first Zionist Congress met at 
Basle, that Jewish nationalism emerged as an organised 
movement aiming, in the terms of its official programme, 
at “ the creation for the Jewish people of a home in Palestine 
secured by public law”—a home for such Jews as might 
find their present environment uncongenial, but above all 
a home for the Jewish spirit. 

The Zionists began by attempting to obtain a charter 
from the Porte. Their diplomatic activities were unsuc- 
cessful. Abdul Hamid and the Young Turks proved equally 
irresponsive to their overtures. The romantic visions of 
the early years were reluctantly abandoned. The energies of 
the movement were concentrated on the gradual infiltration 
of Jewish immigrants and the laborious construction, 
stage by stage, of a Jewish society. Agricultural colonies 
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which contributed materially to the economic welfare of 
the country as a whole were created on a considerable scale 
and numbered forty-three, with a total population of some 
18,000, at the outbreak of war. Experiments were made 
in the development of Jewish handicraft. Hebrew was 
revived as a living language and an elaborate system 
of Hebrew education was gradually created. Above all, 
there began gradually to emerge among the first generation 
of native-born Palestinians a new and valuable Jewish 
type, which, breathing a Hebrew atmosphere and reared 
in the Hebrew tradition, hardy and self-reliant, was well 
fitted to form the nucleus of a stable and productive 
society. 

Such was in outline the stage that had been reached 
when the entry of the Ottoman Empire into the war and 
the consequent reopening of the Eastern Question revived 
the hopes of the political Zionists. They were met at the 
outset with scepticism or indifference, and were ignored in the 
Sykes-Picot Agreement. It was not until the fourth year 
of the war that Mr. Balfour informed the Zionist Organisa- 
tion, through the medium of a letter to Lord Rothschild, 
that “His Majesty’s Government view with favour the 
establishment in Palestine of a national home for the 
Jewish people, and will use their best endeavours to facilitate 
the achievement of this object.” The Declaration, which 
immediately evoked demonstrations of rejoicing and 
gratitude throughout the Jewish world, received in due 
course the adhesion of the Allied Powers—notably of 
France, which had as early as June, 1917, given an official 
assurance of sympathy with Zionist aims. It was, however, 
the British Government that launched the Declaration ; 
it was the British armies that brought it within the sphere 
of practical politics; and it is Great Britain that has now 
assumed, as had been anticipated, the arduous but honour- 
able responsibility of carrying it into execution. 

The Mandate will be no sinecure. Its terms have not 
yet been made public, but it is clearly indicated by the 
provisions of the Peace Treaty with Turkey that the Man- 
datory’s duties will not be limited, as in the case of Syria 
and Mesopotamia, to “the tendering of administrative 
advice and assistance.” Palestine, with its infinite variety 
of contending creeds and sects, among which the Jews 
number only some 66,000, or about ten per cent. of the 
whole, can neither be left to its own devices nor be recog- 
nised as a Jewish State. The Mandatory Power will have 
not merely to advise but to govern, and to govern with 
firmness and resolution. Its position in the immediate 
future, in view of the recognition of Zionist claims, is likely 
to be peculiarly delicate. Arab hostility to Zionism should 
not indeed be over-estimated. The deplorable events 
which recently occurred in Jerusalem are not neces- 
sarily an index of Arab feeling in the country as a 
whole. The Moslem-Christian Society, the Arab Club, and 
the Arabic Press, to whose propaganda they are largely 
attributable, speak for little more than the urban intelligenzia. 
The situation in the rural districts is substantially easier. 
The relations of the Jewish Colonies with the neighbouring 
Arab villages are, on the whole, not unfriendly; and the 
fellah has in any event his own reasons for not pressing for 
Damascus Government with the liability to conscription 
it implies. Nevertheless, the Arab national movement is 
not wholly an unreality even in Palestine. There are 
Arab idealists, few in number but not contemptible in 
ability, who, from motives by no means discreditable to 
themselves, honestly advocate the inclusion of Palestine 
in an Arab Syria and resistance alike to Jewish immigration 
and to European control. There is a somewhat larger body 
of Arabs, to be found mainly among the commercial and 
professional classes, who are hostile to Zionism, not so 
much because they are ardent nationalists—Damascus rule 
is in many cases the last thing they desire—but because they 
believe Zionism to imply their exclusion from the lucrative 
privilege of exploiting what is, after all, their native country. 
Behind them stand the great mass of illiterate fellaheen, 


nine-tenths of them Moslems, who, without having any 
decided political views of their own, are capable in the last 
resort, under the stress of a palpable grievance, of being 
worked up by interested parties into an explosion of fanatical 
fury. 

Such a situation calls for statesmanship of high quality on 
the part of the Mandatory Power. It calls equally for the 
exercise of moderation and restraint on the part of the 
Zionist Organisation. There is happily no reason to attri- 
bute to the Zionist leaders any extravagant demands or 
any aggressive pretensions. The spirit which breathes 
through their recent manifesto to the Jewish people is the 
spirit, not of racial appetite, but of a broad and tolerant 
humanitarianism. 

The Jewish people is resolute to make in Palestine a contribution 
worthy ot its past to the lofty labour of humanity. It will be our 
striving to build up in the Jewish Palestine a society of individual 
and social justice and a centre of reconciliation and of fellowship 


among the nations. The Jewish genius restored to Jewish soil will 
there renew the great traditions of the Hebrew prophets. 


That restoration implies—the Zionist leaders have been 
careful to explain—neither the expropriation of the Arab 
cultivator nor the exclusion of Arab enterprise from such 
co-operation as it is able to offer in the development of 
local resources nor the conferment of political privileges on 
a racial minority. Palestine is at the present moment 
under-developed and under-populated. It is indeed by 
no means a desert. The greater part of the cultivable 
area is in some sort cultivated. But the methods of cul- 
tivation employed are in the main crude and uneconomic. 
There are considerable areas, more especially in the South, 
where, in the absence of irrigation, the uncertainty of the 
rainfall makes systematic cultivation unprofitable. An 
appreciable portion of the soil consists of waste land, which 
is at present almost entirely unproductive, but which the 
scientific application of capital is capable of bringing into 
use. That Jewish enterprise (backed, it is fair to add, by 
capital which does not seek a commercial return) is capable 
of creating new economic values is not a matter of theory. It 
is amply demonstrated by the large excess of the average 
gross output per dunam of the Jewish Colonists over that 
of their Arab neighbours, whether in oranges, in grapes, 
or even in cereals. It is demonstrated equally by the rise 
in land values wherever Jewish colonies exist. In such 
circumstances, it is apparent that Jewish immigration on 
a considerable scale need involve no displacement of the 
fellah. It must, on the contrary, redound to his advantage 
by virtue of its reactions on the economic vitality of the 
country as a whole. 

Nor is it exclusively a matter of agricultural colonisation. 
The housing problem is as acute in Palestine as elsewhere, 
and there will shortly be ample employment for a substantial 
number of skilled workmen in every branch of the building 
trade. The country is singularly deficient in the ordinary 
amenities of civilisation. Public works on a considerable 
scale will require to be executed in due course; and some 
of these, at least, may be expected to offer a field for the 
employment of Jewish labour in association with the Jewish 
capital which the Zionists express themselves prepared to 
provide on a non-commercial basis. Among the most 
urgent of public works is the development of the port of 
Haifa, which, by whatever agency it is undertaken, must 
in any event open up all the avenues of enterprise associated 
with an important entrepét for Mediterranean trade. The 
Zionist leaders informed the Peace Conference that they 
expected a maximum immigration of 60,000 to 70,000 a 
year. How rapidly this figure is attained must depend 
upon a variety of economic considerations, among which 
not the least important is the ability of Palestine to utilise 
the water-power derivable from the Northern area, at 
present under French military occupation. No immediate 
immigration on a large scale is to be anticipated; but 
there is no reason why, with careful handling in the initia] 
stages, the figure suggested should not, in course of time, 
be approached, 
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It is on these lines that the Zionist programme is likely 
to be executed. Zionists—or the more responsible among 
them—do not claim anything in the nature of monopoly 
or domination. What they do claim is the right to bring 
into a country which is manifestly under-populated the 
maximum number of Jewish immigrants it may from time 
to time be capable of absorbing; to encourage them, 
without prejudice to the rights of its other inhabitants, in 
the development of their characteristic civilisation; and 
to concentrate upon that development such Jewish brains, 
energy and capital as are prepared to forgo the advantages 
of other fields of enterprise for the sake of what must be 
in the main an ideal return. The Jewish national home 
can be built up only by Jewish effort. The task of the 
Mandatory Power will be primarily the removal of obstruc- 
tions. Conventional diplomacy would have dealt with 
Palestine as merely one more ficld for European exploitation. 
Imaginative statesmanship sees in it the theatre of a hopeful 
and inspiring experiment which will, if it succeeds, at once 
renew the creative energy of the Hebrew genius and estab- 
lish among the shifting sands of Near Eastern politics a 
stable and progressive civilisation. L, 8. 


INTELLECTUAL SIDE OF 
HORSE RACING 
FH tie tow cxats i at least, betting—is one of 


THE 


the few crafts that are looked down on by 
practically everybody who does not take part 
in it. “It’s a mug’s game,” people say. Even betting- 
men talk like this. There is a street called Mug’s Row 
in a North of England town: it is so called because the 
houses in it were built by a bookmaker. Whether it was 
the bookmaker or his victims that gave the street its name 
we do not know. To call a bookmaker a mug would seem 
to most people an abuse of language. Yet the only 
bookmaker the present writer has ever, so to speak, known 
used to confess himself a mug in the most dismal fashion. 
He was a mug, however, not because he could not make 
money, but because he could not keep it. The poor of 
his suburb, when in difficulties, he declared, used always 
to come to him instead of going to the clergy, and he was 
unable to refuse them. But then he was bitter against 
the clergy. As a young man, he had been a Sunday-school 
teacher, and, so far as one could gather, he might have 
gone on being a Sunday-school teacher till the present 
day if he had not suddenly been assailed with doubts one 
Sabbath afternoon as he expounded to his pupils the 
story of David and Goliath. Whether it was that he looked 
on David as having taken an unsportsmanlike advantage 
of the giant or whether he doubted that so much could 
be done with such little stones, he did not make quite 
clear. Anyhow, from that day on, he never believed in 
revealed religion. He quarrelled with his clergyman. He 
broke the Sabbath. He began to drink beer and to go to 
race-meetings. He rapidly rose from the position of 
carpenter to that of bookmaker, and, were it not for his 
infernal gift of charity, he would probably now be driving 
his own car and be hall-marked with a Coalition title. 
Even as it was, he was much more prosperous than any 
carpenter. Whenever he produced money, it was in 
pocketfuls and handfuls. Strange that a bookmaker, 
who by his trade must be accustomed to miracles, should 
find it difficult to believe in David and Goliath! He was 
possibly a man who betted on form, and on form Goliath 
should undoubtedly have won. David was an outsider. 
He had no breeding. He would have been surprised if 
he could have foreseen how his victory would rankle some 
thousands of years later in the soul of an honest English 
bookmaker. 
It is, however, just these matters of form and breeding 
that raise horse-racing and betting above the intellectual 


level of a game of nap. Betting-men who ignore these 
things are as unintellectual as the average novelist. There 
are some, for instance, who shut their eyes and bring down 
a pin or a pencil on a list of names of the horses, in the 
hope that in this way they may discover a winner. No 
doubt they may. It is perhaps as good a way as any 
other. But there is something trivial in such methods. 
This is mere gambling for the sake of excitement. There 
is no more fundamental brainwork in it than in a game we 
saw being played in a railway carriage the other day, 
when a man drew a handful of coins from his pocket and 
bet his friend half-a-sovereign that there would be more 
heads than tails lying uppermost. This is a game at which 
it is possible to lose five pounds in two minutes. It is the 
sort of game to which a betting-man will resort when 
in eatremis, but only then. The ruling passion is strong, 
however. We have a friend who on one occasion went 
into retreat in a Catholic monastery. Two well-known 
bookmakers had also gone into temporary retreat for the 
good of their souls. Our friend told us that even during 
the religious services the bookmakers used to bet as to 
which of the monks would stand up first at the conclusion 
of a prayer, and that in the solemn hush of the worship 
he would suddenly hear a hoarse whisper, “Two to one 
on Brownie ”’—a brother with hair of that colour—and 
the answer, “I take you, Joe.” One has even heard of 
men betting as to which of two raindrops on a window- 
pane will reach the bottom first. It is possible to bet on 
cats, rats or flies. Calvinists do not bet, because they 
believe that everything that happens is a certainty. The 
extreme betting-man is no Calvinist, however. He 
believes that most things are accidents, and the rest 
catastrophes. Hence his philosophy is almost always that 
of Epicurus. To him every day is a new day, at the end 
of which it is his aim to be able to say, like Horace, Vizi, 
or, as the text ought surely to read, Vici. 

The intellectual betting-man, on the other hand, has a 
position somewhere between the extremes of Calvinism 
and Epicureanism. He worships neither certainty nor 
chance. He reckons up probabilities. When Mr. Asquith 
picked out Spion Kop as the winner of the Derby, he did 
so because he went about the business of selection not with 
a pin or a pencil, but with one of the best brains in England. 
In the course of his long conflicts with the House of Lords 
he had probably interested himself somewhat profoundly 
in questions of heredity and pedigree, and he was thus well 
equipped for an investigation into the records of the 
parentage and grandparentage of the various Derby horses. 
Ali that the ordinary casual better knows about Spion 
Kop is that he is the son of Spearmint, which won the 
Derby in 1906. This, however, would not alone make him 
an obviously better horse than Orpheus, whose sire, Orby, 
won the Derby in 1907. The student of breeding must 
be a feminist, who pays as much attention to the female 
as to the male line. It was by the study of the female 
line that the most cunning of the sporting journalists were 
able to eliminate Tetratema from the list of probable 
winners. Tetratema, as son of The Tetrarch, was ex- 
cellently fathered for staying the mile-and-a-half course 
at Epsom. More than this, as a writer in the Sportsman 
pointed out, ‘‘ The Tetrarch himself is by Roi Herode, a 
fine stayer, and his maternal granddam was by Hagioscope, 
who rarely failed to transmit stamina.” It is when we 
turn to Tetratema’s mother, Scotch Gift—or is it his grand- 
mother something else ?—apparently, that we discover 
his hereditary vice. This mare our journalist exposed to 
most scathing and searching criticism, and concluded that 
“there can be nothing unreasonable in the inference, based 
on the records of this family, that the chances are against 
a Derby winner having descended from the least distin- 
guished of . ... four sisters.” Even so, however, the writer 
a few sentences later abjures Calvinism, and denies that 
there is anything certain in what he calls breeding problems. 
“Tt seemed,” he writes, “ wildly improbable at one time 
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that Flying Duchess would produce a Derby winner, for 
I believe it is correct that two of Galopin’s elder brothers 
ran in a "bus, and there were two others quite useless. 
So, on the face of it, the chances were against Galopin, 
the youngest brother.” We quote these passages as 
evidence of the immense demand the serious pursuit of 
horse-racing puts on the intellect. The betting-man 
must be as well versed in precedents as a lawyer and in 
genealogical trees as a historian. At school, we always 
found the genealogical trees the most difficult and bewilder- 
ing part of history. Yet the genealogical tree of a king 
is a simple matter compared to that of a horse. All you 
have to learn about a king is the names of his relations : 
regarding a horse, however, you must know not only the 
names but the character, staying-power, and domestic 
virtues of every male and female with whom he is con- 
nected during several generations. If one spent as much 
labour in disentangling the cousinship of the royal families 
of ancient Egypt, one would be venerated as a scholar in 
five continents. Oxford and Cambridge would shower 
degrees on one. Sir William Sutherland would get one a 
place on the Civil List. Hence it seems to us that tipping 
the winners is not, as it is too often regarded, “‘ anybody’s 
job”: it is work that should be undertaken only by men 
of powerful mind. No man should be allowed to qualify 
as a tipster unless he has taken a degree at one of the 
Universities. The ideal tipster would at once be a great 
historian, a great antiquary, a great zoologist, a great 
mathematician, and a man of profound common-sense, 
It is no accident that an ex-Prime Minister was one of the 
few Englishmen to spot the winner of this year’s Derby. 
Mr. Asquith must have gone patiently through all Spion 
Kop’s relations, weighing up the chances whether it was 
an accident or owing to the weather that such a one 
fifteen years ago was beaten by a neck in a six-furlong 
race, studying every incident in every one of their careers, 
seeing that none of them had ever had a great-uncle a 
*bus-horse, bringing out a table of logarithms to decide 
difficult points. . . . We need not be surprised that there 
are fewer great tipsters than great poets. Shakespeare 
alone has given us a portrait of the perfect tipster— 
“looking before and after. . . . in apprehension how like 
a god!” 

It is perhaps, however, when we leave questions of 
breeding and come to those of form, that we realise 
most fully the amazing intellectualism of the betting life. In 
the study of form we are faced by problems that can 
be solved only by the higher algebra. Thus, if Jehoshaphat, 
carrying 7 stone, ran third to Jezebel, carrying 8 stone 4 lb., 
in a mile race, and Jezebel, carrying 8 st. 4 lb., was beaten 
by a neck by Woman and Wine, carrying 7 st. 9 lb., over 
a mile and a-quarter, and Woman and Wine, carrying 
8st. 1lb., was beaten by Tom Thumb, carrying 9st. in 
a mile 120 yds., and Tom Thumb, carrying 9 st. 7 Ib., was 
beaten by Jehoshaphat over seven furlongs, we have to 
calculate what chance Tom Thumb has of beating Jezebel 
in a race of a mileand a-half on a wet day. There are 
men to whom such calculations may come easy. To Mr. 
Asquith they are probably child’s play. The present 
writer shrinks from them and, if he were a betting-man, 
would no doubt in sheer desperation be driven back on the 
method of pin and pencil. But it is obvious that the 
sincere betting-man has to make such calculations daily. 
Every morning the student of form finds his sporting page 
full of such lists as the following :— 

0 0 0 CONCLUSIVE (7-5), Kroonstad—Conclusion. 8th of 9 to 
Poltava (gave 171b.) Gatwick May (6t) and 7th of 19 to Orby’s Pride 
(rec 4lb) Kempton May (5f). 

8 8 8 RAPIERE (7-4), Sunder—Gourouli. Lost } length and 3 
lengths to Bantry (gave 2Ib) and Marcia (rec 7Ib) Newmarket May 
(Im), GOLDEN GUINEA (gave 20Ib) not in first 9. See BLACK 


0 0 4 ROYAL BLUE (7-0), Prince Palatine—China Blue. See 
NORTHERN LIGHT. 


0 2 0 BLACK JESS (6-11), Black Jester—Diving Bell. Not in 


first 4 to St. Corentin (gave 12Ib) Lingfield last week (7f). Here Ap. 

(7f) lost 3 lengths to Victory Speech (rec 1lb), RAPIERE (gave 18Ib, 

favourite) } length off. 

0 LLAMA (6-11), Isard IIl.—Laughing Mirror. Nowhere to Silver 

Jug (gave 15Ib) Newbury Ap. (7f). 
Is not a page of Thucydides simpler? Is Persius himself 
more succinct or obscure ? Our teachers used to apologise 
for teaching us Latin grammar and mathematies by telling 
us that they were good mental gymnastics. If education 
is only a matter of mental gymnastics, however, we should 
recommend horse-racing as an ideal study for young boys 
and girls. The sole objection to it is that it is so engrossing ; 
it might absorb the whole energies of the child’s being. 
The safety of Latin grammar lies in its dullness. No child 
is tempted by it into forgetting that there are other duties 
in life besides mental gymnastics. Horse-racing, on the 
other hand, comes into one’s life with the effect of a religious 
conversion. It is the greatest monopolist among the 
pleasures. It affects men’s conversation. It affects their 
entire outlook. The betting-man’s is a dedicated life. 
Even books have a new meaning for him. The Ring and 
the Book—he asks for no other epic. And it is the most 
intellectual of epics. That is our point. 


THE PROBLEM OF CANCER 


F in eight years I have made scarcely as many 
references in these pages to the problem of 
cancer, fearful and fascinating, perhaps one 
reason was that, failing some substantial new 

discovery, such as we have looked for in vain, the 
subject was too depressing. Yet no doubt it is possible 
that, in the triune advance of cytology (the science 
of cells), bio-chemistry and chemo-therapeutics, we 
are necessarily winning even against cancer, which 
meanwhile threatens to supersede tuberculosis as 
our most deadly disease; and an incurable propa- 
gandist like myself should certainly have sought to 
show the readers of Toe New Statesman how the 
present death-rate from cancer may be i:nmensely 
reduced, even in the present state of our knowledge. 
There has been for many years a marked and rapid 
statistical increase in the mortality from cancer in this 
country. This certainly means that the disease is 
even more widespread than we knew. The increase 
must, however, be discounted in at least two ways: first, 
vastly improved diagnosis and registration—an almost 
wholly satisfactory explanation; secondly, the raised 
constitution of our population owing to the falling 
birth-rate and the consequent dearth of youth, so that 
a larger proportion of us are at the ages of cancer- 
incidence—an explanation only partly satisfaetory. 
On the other hand, it is deplorable that, despite better 
and earlier diagnosis, and the immensely enhanced 
resources of operative surgery, not to mention the 
Réntgen rays and radium, the mortality should be so 
ra idly myo oe 

ew or none of us are without examples, somewhere 

in the skin, of innocent tumours or new growths, and 
they occur elsewhere very commonly. Such a growth 
reproduces, more or less, the characteristics of some 
normal tissue, such as fatty tissue; it does not invade, 
though it may press upon, surrounding tissues; and 
it does not beget new tumours elsewhere, though 
innocent tumours are often multiple. Nevertheless, the 
innocent growth, not least in the skin, may become 
malignant, especially if subjected to repeated irritation ; 
and the distinctions here made between the innocent 
and the malignant are open to criticism by Nature, 
as in the case of all man’s categories of her multi- 
tudinous continuity. 

A cancer (as also other malignant new growths not 
strictly included in the term carcinoma) is a tumour 
consisting of cells all similar, showing no organisation 
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or tissue formation, invading its surroundings, and 
liable, sooner or later, to metastasis, or the formation 
of secondary growths elsewhere. The malignant cells 
creep along the walis of lymphatics and blood-vessels 
(or may be freely carried in the blood stream) to other 
parts of the body, where they begin to multiply. These 
secondary growths constitute the dreadful problem for 
the surgeon. 

The first cancer cell, or cells, are cells of the body 
which their descendants will one day destroy. The 
thing is a treachery, a rebellion, within and against 
the City of Mansoul. The tumour, derived from 
human ancestors, is a parasite upon the body which 
begat it, nor does it evolve any kind of organism or 
structure which can claim our respect, to compensate 
for that which it will destroy. In murdering, it com- 
mits suicide and “ race-suicide’’: unlike the many 
parasites of disease which kill us, but at least maintain 
their lives and the life of their kind in so doing. Con- 
sidering the origin and the destiny of a cancer, its 

~ cells must be accounted the most abominable, if not 
perhaps the only wholly abominable, form of life: 
excepting only those of us who become cancerous in 
the society that begat us. 

Clearly, we have here a profound problem in cytology: 
and even if, after many such “discoveries ’’ have been 
found fallacious, a veritable parasite from without, 
causing cancer, were discovered, the extraordinary 
problem in cytology—nay, in cell heredity—involved 
in the origin of a cancer would remain. By all means 
let the search for such a parasite be maintained, but 
every year seems to make less likely the prospect of 
so simple a solution as that would be. Professor 
Starling, one of the greatest physiologists in the world, 
made a remark to me several years ago which indicates 
the crux of the cancer problem. over the world, 
for decades, men, and now women, of science, have 
been working at cancer, on the conventional lines 
which have been so marvellously successful with so 
many kinds of disease, but without success. The 
reason is that we are trying to push forward into the 
unknown at a single point, without support on either 
hand. The events of recent years ma Sie persuaded 
me into thinking that Professor Starling actually 
used the military analogy, but in any case it expresses 
his thought—we have attacked on too narrow a front, 
we have tried to push forward without supports, and 
much too far frem our base. Our base laee is our 
knowledge of the cell and its chemistry. Cancer is 
essentially a problem in morbid cytology, or morbid 
bio-chemistry, and it waits for its elucidation, of 
course, upon the advance of normal cytology. Is 
not that ever the relation of pathology to physiology ? 
It is unlikely that any single sensational discovery 
will bring us to our goal, or that any one man, even 
a genius, will do so. (Rash fool am I, nevertheless, 
to say what genius cannot do!) But it is clear that 
we shall never win by means of, for instance, the 
observations of the general practitioner, or the surgeon, 
or the microscopist. Nor, f fear, is much to be hoped 
from even the most exact and extensive statistical 
inquiry. The Imperial Cancer Research Fund, founded 
with many hopes in London many years ago, has little 
or nothing to show for the transplantation to myriads 
of mice of a tumour which originated in one of their 
species long ago. The equipment and outlook of any 
one man, institution or country are probably inade- 
quate. We have here an international problem, an 
international opportunity, an international see 
Elsewhere I have suggested that, being without Ehrlich, 
the founder of chemo-therapeutics, a great student of 
cancer, and the very man to be our international Foch 
against the disease, we should form an international 
organisation, under the egis of the League of Nations, 
placing at its head Alexis Carrel, still in his early prime, 
now at the Rockefeller Institute again, with its colossal 


resources, and peculiarly qualified for this work because 
of those astonishing experiments in cytology which 
earned for him the Nobel Prize in 1912. Briefly, he 
has shown how various living cells or tissues, removed 
from the body to which they belonged, can be nourished 
so that they may remain alive, and may even grow, 
for long periods, and be transplanted in bizarre and 
almost incredible fashion. Thus, the conditions and 
laws of cell division, cell-survival, cell-transplantation, 
cell-degeneracy may be studied as never before. My 
proposal was, and is, that the combination with Carrel 
(not to mention microscopists, statisticians, philosophic 
surgeons, etc.) of a strong team of bio-chemists—the 
best available, even if, as is more than likely, they 
were German Jews—might avail, if not to elucidate 
fully the origin of cancer, yet to provide us with that 
which would content most of us even better, a syn- 
thetic drug so constructed as to kill the cancer-cell 
and that alone. Such, of course, would be the goal 
of chemo-therapeutics—the most hopeful single line 
of attack on cancer in Ehrlich’s incomparable judgment. 
We may guess the difficulty of the task when we 
remember how near the cancer-cell is to a normal 
human tissue-cell, how near and yet how far. The drug 
which will kill the one and not the other must be very 
subtly and exactly made, and perhaps no one drug— 
at least without architectu modifications of its 
molecule—would kill all types of malignant cell. Never- 
theless, the parallel with salvarsan applies. That is 
a drug containing as its essential the deadly poison 
arsenic, so combined as to fix and kill any spirochaete 
and no tissue cell. Arsenic will also kill cancer cells 
and has often been used for the purpose, but, as when 
used against syphilis, arsenic itself (meaning thereby 
arsenious acid or its salts, of course) is too indiscriminate, 
killing normal cells as well. Here is evidently another 
form of the same problem as that of finding the ideal 
antiseptic or parasiticide; the same problem, even, 
as that of using radium against cancer in such wise 
as to kill only the traitors among the warring cells 
exposed to its bombardment. 
ut, meanwhile, much can be done. First, much 

cancer can be prevented by the avoidance of the 
common, notorious and often preventable cause— 
chronic irritation—as in chimney sweeps’ cancer, or 
cancer of the lip in the smoker of a short clay pipe. 
Alcohol has been proved statistically, by Sir Arthur 
Newsholme, Sir Alfred Pearce Gould, and others, to be a 
common factor, as a tissue-irritant. Cancer of the tongue 
has been recently shown to occur chiefly not in the smoker 
as such, or the person with jagged teeth as such, but 
in those persons, they having once had syphilis. Hence 
the extreme rarity of that form of the disease hitherto 
in women. In a recent issue of the Medical Press and 
Circular, however, Sir D’Arcy Power foretells a great 
increase of such cases about the year 1950, in view 
of the now very common conjunction of those two 
factors, each until recently relatively rare in women. 

Second, the surgeon could be given a fair chance. 
Both in Germany and the United States public cam- 
paigns have been undertaken to educate the public, 
so that cases may reach the surgeon before metastasis 
has occurred. A leading surgeon, Mr. Charles P. 
Childe, F.R.C.S., wrote a volume at my suggestion 
on this subject a few years ago, but the publishers 
were afraid to use the word “‘cancer ”’ in the title, and too 
few people have read a book which could save many.* 
I do not want to have the surgeons’ time taken up, 
as when the German Emperor Frederick was ill, by 
hosts of persons who have discovered, to their horror, 
the normal papille2 on the back of the tongue, but 
a little real knowledge, such as this book inculcates, 
could save thousands every year. 

Yet chemo-therapeutics is our real hope; an inter- 

* The Control of a Scourge; or, How Cancer is Curable; in The 
New Library of Medicine. (Methuen.) 
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national research that shall lead to the creation of 
some drug with which the body may be safely drenched, 
and in the neighbourhood of which no malignant cell 
can live. LENs. 


Correspondence 
A REACTIONARY BILL 


To the Editor of Toe NEw STATESMAN. 


Smr,—Too little attention is being paid by women to the 
serious changes in our factory laws which are likely to be made 
under cover of the Women, Young Person and Children (Employ- 
ment) Bill now before Parliament. 

Here is a Bill which professes to carry out the conventions 
laid down by the International Labour Conference at Washington, 
but whose opportunity the Government has taken to introduce 
a vital amendment to the Factory and Workshops Act. Clause 2 
of the Bill—departing from anything said in the Washington 
conventions—virtually repeals the existing law by which the 
employment of women and young persons is confined between 
the hours of 6 a.m. and 6 p.m., 7 a.m. and 7 p.m., or 8 a.m. 
and 8 p.m., and provides instead that, subject to an eight-hour 
day, women and young persons may be employed at any time 
between 6 a.m. and 10 p.m. The reason is, of course, obvious. 
Employers are clamouring to continue the two-shift system 
which was temporarily permitted during the war. They see 
in this a convenient means of reducing capital charges and so 
compensating any extra cost of labour which may be entailed 
by an eight-hour day, and are not prepared to give up their 
advantage. They even threaten, unless they have their way, 
to close down their factories and to throw women out of work. 
The threat must not be taken too seriously. I seem to remember 
it at each crisis in the history of labour legislation. Women, 
we are told, do not object to two shifts. Has the Government 

consulted the quarter of a million organised women cotton 
operatives, or the National Federation of Women Workers, 
or any responsible body of industrial women ? It is now officially 
stated that the objections to a two-shift system are not so great 
as had once been supposed. The injury to health from work 
before breakfast has apparently been exaggerated by medical 
officers, whilst the young girl of to-day who attend evening 
classes and cinemas are presumably accustomed to being out 
late at night. Far more important, to my mind, than any 
effect on health or morals is that of a two-shift system in destroy- 
ing family and social life. It would almost seem that the Bill 
had been specially devised to kill the new opportunities of leisure 
which appear to be offered by an eight-hour day. It may be 
said without hesitation that a “good life” is impossible for 
men and women who are compelled—as they certainly would 
be compelled—habitually to start work in the factory at 6 a.m., 
or to keep on until 10 p.m. It may, too, be said that employers 
who advocate such a system would even prefer a capital levy 
than to adopt it for themselves! Employers, unfortunately, 
have so little imagination. Unless the Bill is amended and the 
objectionable Clause 2 withdrawn, the result will be definitely 
“to lessen the protection afforded by existing legislation to the 
workers concerned ”—a contingency expressly provided against 
in the Peace Treaty—and incidentally to bring grave and 
unmerited discredit on International Labour Conferences.— 
Yours, etc., BaRBARA DRAKE. 

9 Old Court Mansions, 
Kensington, W. 


AGRICULTURAL WAGES 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—In your issue of June 5, “S.L.B.” writing on the “ Agri- 
cultural Position To-day,” says :—‘* At eighteen a lad on the 
farm becomes a man if not in capacity at least in point of pay- 
ment.” 

This statement seems to imply that the minimum wage for a 
youth of eighteen and a man of twenty-one is the same. But 
this is not the fact. There is a minimum wage fixed for every 
year between “‘ under fourteen” and twenty-one, at which age, 
“a lad on the farm becomes a man,” just like the rest of us.— 
Yours, etc., ConraD RUSSELL. 

Sussex, 

June 5th. 


MEDIAEVAL MEDICINE 


To the Editor of Take New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Referring to the remarks of “ Affable Hawk ” on Medi- 
aeval Medicine, it may interest you to know that faith in magic 
is by no means dead in these parts. 

Some years ago I saw a woman (of the upper artisan class) 
through an attack of bronchitis. When the time came for her 
to pay me she remarked genially, “‘ I might have saved this fee 
if I had thought of the lights cure in time.” I had no idea what 
she meant, and she wouldn’t tell me. 

A few weeks later I was attending a small boy with pneumonia 
inaslum. There was an awful stink in the room, and I imagined 
there had been an “ accident.”’ ‘‘ Oh, no,” the mother assured 
me. ‘“‘ But—the stink,” I protested. “That!” she replied ; 
‘** that’s the lights.”” Naturally I pricked up my ears—and shut 
my nose. Tied to each foot was a sheep’s lung—left to decay. 
The idea was that as the sheep’s lungs decayed, so would the 
disease in the boy’s lung (pneumonia) disintegrate. I had the 
greatest difficulty in persuading the mother to remove and burn 
the offensive remedies. 

After that I met with so many cases of the sort that I could 
spot them (with my nose) and begin my commination before a 
word was said. 

They treat sore-throat with a loosely tied strand of worsted 
round the neck ; and sprains of the wrist or ankle in a similar 
manner. A home-made blister on the wrist is reputed to be a 
specific for toothache. 

There is a deal of romance in medicine, even now !—Yours, etc., 

Walsall. Frank G. Layton, 


A. W. VERRALL 
To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—The writer of a review of Mr. Gilbert Norwood’s Greek 
Tragedy in your issue of May 29th, is at pains to attempt to 
disparage Verrall’s work on Aeschylus and Euripides. He regards 
it as strange “that in 1920 a good scholar can still swallow 
Verrall,”’ and he declares that certain passages in Mr. Norwood’s 
book show “a seriousness not found in Verrall.”’ The first 
remark is a mere subjective expression of personal opinion, and 
might have some weight if we could know from whom it proceeds ; 
the contrary opinion of many of us is that, with inevitable excep- 
tions of particular points here and there, Verrall’s views on 
these authors are now generally accepted. The suggestion that 
Verrall, who published four volumes on Aeschylus and five on 
Euripides, was wanting in serious purpose, can hardly itself be 
seriously meant; on the other hand, the insinuation amounts 
to a slander which no friend of Verrall could pass over without 
protest. 

These remarks occur early in the article. ‘Towards the end the 
writer returns to this attempt to belittle the work of perhaps 
the most acute and brilliant scholar that Cambridge has ever 
produced. But he does no more than talk round the matter as 
it was talked round, so far as I am aware, by everyone who wrote 
on it while Verrall was alive. The feeble protests made were 
altogether ineffectual because they were wrapped up in “ fluffy ” 
generalities which furnished no answer whatever to his searching 
dialectic. ‘The reviewer himself, strangely enough, is actually 
content to admit this. He submits that nobody “ has thought 
it worth while ” (!) to reply to Verrall’s contentions with reasoned 
argument. Is the literary world expected to take this kind of 
pleading seriously ? It reminds one of the futilities of the Athena 
of Euripides’ Jon. She, too, did not think it “ worth while” 
to remove Ion’s doubts about the honesty of the oracle. The 
simple fact is that Verrall’s views remain in their main features 
unrefuted. It is now thirty years since he first began to deal 

with the Euripidean problem, and in all that time no one has 
adventured to meet him on his own ground. Might we ask the 
reviewer of Mr. Norwood’s book to do so, if only in justice to 
himself? Since he has mentioned Jon in particular, let him 
take that play as a beginning and give us a formal disproof of 
the following propositions taken from Euripides the Rationalist 
», 165. 

; “The Jon, if accepted as an exposition of the religious hypotheses 
with which it formally concludes, is a tissue of contradictions and 
blunders. The “ god” whom it pretends to celebrate appears in 
it morally as a monster, intellectually as a fool. The incidents, if 
supposed to be guided or influenced by him, are left at the critica] 
points without any intelligible explanation, and must be regarded, 
like the intoxication of Heracles in the Alcestis, as both fortuitous 
and offensive. The work as a whole, whatever the author may pre- 
tend in the finale, is possible (if he was a man of sense) only on the 
assumption that he meant to exhibit the Delphian Apollo as an 
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impudent myth, and the oracle therefore as a fraud ; just as the 

Alcestis is possible as a whole, only if the author did not believe in 

the alleged resurrection, and wished to exhibit it as not really miracu- 

lous.” 

In the meantime, we must deprecate any further repetition 
of what is in fact merely unsupported detraction. We do not 
need to be reminded that the eye can see no more than it brings 


with itself the power of seeing.—Yours, etc., 
M. A. BAYFIELD. 


June 7th. 


LOCKER LAMPSON’S CONFIDENCES 


To the Editor of Tut NEw STaTEsMAN. 

Smr,—Commenting on Mr. Birrell’s book on Frederick Locker 
Lampson in your issue of June 5th, ‘‘ Affable Hawk,’’ quotes 
the following sentence from My Confidences :—‘ At best it 
[life] is but a froward child, that must be played with and 
humoured to keep it quiet till it falls asleep, and then the care 
is over.” I wonder if he is aware that this sentence, which 
Locker Lampson no doubt thought was his own, affords an 
example of unconscious literary memory. Compare it with Sir 
William Temple’s :—‘* When all is done, human life is, at the 
greatest and the best, but like a froward child, that must be 
played with and humoured a little to keep it quiet till it falls 
asleep, and then the care is over.” 

Truly, it is very hard for a reader, who is also a writer, to 
distinguish his foster-children from his own! ‘ Affable Hawk ” 
will find attention directed to this particular sentence of Sir 
William Temple’s in Prof. Saintsbury’s History of English Prose 
Rhythm.—Y ours, etc., L. H. MyYeErs. 

East Grinstead, 

June 8th. 


Miscellany 


EIGHTEENTH - CENTURY 
ARCHITECTURE IN SPAIN 


UIDE-BOOKS and hand-books are like blinkers. 

G They keep your eyes fixed on the beaten road 

and they prevent your noticing anything to the 

right or left. If they pour scorn on anything, you are 

apt to avoid the frightening and unseemly encounter, and to 

keep your gaze all the more steadfastly on the track laid out 
for you to travel. 

Yet it would, indeed, be unfortunate if the many travellers 
who are now finding their way to Spain should not look aside 
from the prepared road. Up to now tourists have generally 
come back speaking as if Spanish architects, who were so 
exuberant and fertile during the Romanesque, Gothic and 
Renaissance periods, had fallen into a hideous quagmire 
of unutterable bad taste and enormity towards the end of 
the sixteenth century, and produced nothing worth turning 
one’s head to see, at a time when all the rest of Europe was 
being covered with buildings of beauty and grace! And 
this, in face of the fact that forces itself everywhere on un- 
blinded eyes, that the Spanish genius for architecture has 
scattered all over the Peninsula the most astonishing, 
original, delightful and amusing baroque and _ rococo 
edifices. Even architects are startled if one speaks of 
eighteenth century architecture in Spain. “ Is there such 
a thing? I never saw it!” Cultivated Spaniards them- 
selves are apt to laugh and think one odd and unaccountable 
if one’s admiration includes more than their Romanesque 
and Gothic and the consecrated era of Philip II. 

As we wandered through the country a year ago, and saw 
everywhere the most enchanting seventeenth and eighteenth 
century towns, churches, palaces, facades, cloisters, door- 
ways, windows and interior decorations, yet found that our 
authorities, when they mentioned these things at all, called 
them “monstrosities” and “outrages on taste,”’ we felt with 
Don Quixote—“ either this castle is enchanted, or I know 


nothing!” I am sure there must be many others who, 
like ourselves, escaping from the enchanters, were able to 
enjoy such things as the cloisters at Lugo, the great baroque- 
rococo effect of that Western Lhassa, Santiago de Compos- 
tela, the “‘ Palace of the Two Waters” at Valencia, or the 
chapel of Santa Tecla at Burgos, and who will not find it 
hard to agree that all this architectural gaiety and originality 
lends a special charm to the land of impressive Romanesque, 
of airy Gothic, of massive Renaissance and Italianate 
ornamentation. It is fun, sheer fun, to wander through 
the streets of almost any town, great or small, and see how 
the astonishing native genius for architecture has flowered 
out more riotously perhaps than anywhere else; that Art 
would seem to be laughing, in its old age, before its long 
tradition was hustled out of life by the banality and lawless- 
ness of the contemporary spirit. I know that the accepted 
theory is that this period in Spain was already her dotage, 
was already the “‘ intoxicated architecture ” which Fergusson 
stoutly says “ may always be rejected.” I am aware that 
the unpronounceable Churriguera is accounted “the chief 
author of the monstrosities of an age which flourished for 
nearly a century ” ; and I note that Baedeker unhesitatingly 
declares ‘‘ spoilt’ any building which shows traces of late 
baroque or rococo additions, while Calvert, in his popular 
monographs, never fails to sneer at anything done later than 
the epoch of Herrera, Philip the Second’s grand architect. 
Even the wide-minded Dieulafoy, in his more than admirable 
volume, in the Ars Una series, on Espagne et Portugal, gives 
only eight pages out of 377, and only fourteen illustrations 
out of 745, to the architecture of the eighteenth century. 
He calls it “le style touffu,” and speaks of the “ ravages ” 
of the baroque style. 

But it is foolish to sneer, in turn, at writers whose views, 
after all, were determined by the views prevalent in the 
world of culture at the time when they wrote.* Let us 
rather go back to some of the monuments which may be 
seen and enjoyed by all those whose art experience is more 
zesthetic than technical, and who thus tend to be more 
indulgent and more ready to find beauty in the spontaneous 
art expressions of all periods than those whose profession 
ties them to the style they build in. 

Perhaps the simplest thing will be to gather up a few 
notes of appreciation made on the spot by travellers whose 
habit it is to peer over the pages of their guide-books. Such 
notes may serve as a guarantee of what is to be seen, not 
only in the few places visited in one brief journey, but 
practically all over Spain. 

Salamanca, to begin with, is a real architectural museum, 
where the eighteenth century is no less well represented 
than the other periods. The warm, cream-coloured stone, 
almost as soft as cheese to cut, but hardening on exposure 
to the air, is a perfect material for architects to play with. 
And play with it they did, in all the styles, Gothic and 
Plateresque, and especially the later styles, masterpieces 
of which one sees all over the town, in palaces, facades of 
churches, in the huge Jesuit college (finished in 1757), 
and, above all, in the spacious Plaza Mayor (1700-38). To 
those who have not taken fright at Baedeker’s general 
warning against “the overloaded extravagance and ugly 
decoration of Charriguera as being especially distasteful to 
the lovers of art,”’ this square seems one of the most perfect 
in Europe. It is completely encircled by four-storied 
colonnaded and festooned buildings, under and through 
which the streets come in and out (so as not to break the 
harmonious effect), and in which the commanding edifice 
was built by Churriguera himself. Remarkable, also, among 
many other pleasant buildings of the same time, are the small 
eighteenth century palace of exquisite proportions to the 
south of the Jesuit church and the lovely neo-classical 
episcopal palace that stands behind the old cathedral. 

* The complicated causes of prejudice on the part of modern archi- 
tects and cultured people generally against this period of architecture 
are profoundly (and, I may add, amusingly) set forth in a book 
entitled The Architecture of Humanism, by Geoffrey Scott 
(Constable and Co., 1914). 
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From Salamanca we motored through Zamorra, where the 
interesting things are chiefly Romanesque; and at the 
end of the rosy-hued, semi-arid plain which begins 
at the Guadarrama range, we suddenly, after Benevento, 
came into a northern landscape rather like Normandy, 
though still underpainted, as it were, with pink. We were 
in Atlantic Spain, with seagulls wheeling in the skies, and 
had left Mediterranean Spain behind us. Through clusters 
of troglodyte dwellings, silent and deserted, looking very 
savage and primitive. and decidedly creepy, we at last 
reached Astorga, and found ourselvés again in the eighteenth 
century. Of course, I do not mean that the most interesting 
architectural achievement there is not the Gothic interior 
of the cathedral, so high and light and typically Spanish, 
and the two fine towers (one unfinished); but the facade, 
which Murray calls “ an elaborately carved doorway,” and 
Baedeker does not mention, is a very successful bit of genial 
rococo, and there is an eighteenth century town hall, 
beneath which, through an archway, the main street passes, 
that is worth looking at, as it is simple and in good taste. 

Our next stop was at Lugo, where one of the greatest 
possible treats awaits the lover of eighteenth century 
architecture. The cathedral has a facade, with two towers 
almost perfect of their kind, set on an ample stone terrace, 
with stone benches running round, all in good Louis XIV. 
style, although dating from 1769. (Of course, French styles, 
out of France, cannot be dated by the same criteria which 
serve in France.) The beautifully-proportioned cloisters 
of 1714 are the very purest and daintiest Louis XIV. Quite 
as lovely is the lady chapel, a small domed building, con- 
taining a charming if somewhat extravagant rococo shrine 
for an immemorially ancient statue of the Virgin. 

The chief object of our trip was Santiago de Compostela, 
and it far, far surpassed our expectations. I need not dwell 
on the solemn Romanesque temple, which has been so 
often described. It was the extraordinary eighteenth 
century character of the whole town that surprised us. The 
whole place is an incredible shrine to an incredible idol, 
whose staring effigy sits enthroned on his huge silver altar, 
with priests continually chanting before him. It will be a 
loss when this cult dies out, as I suppose it must. What 
so picturesque and savage can take its place ? 

The region around the cathedral is especially remarkable. 
Everything is built of hard, unyielding black granite, which 
has, nevertheless, been Louis-Louised into riotous volutes 
and garlands and countless fantastic devices. Of course, it 
is not so successful as Salamanca or Lugo, whose stone lends 
itself so readily to the chisel. The nature of the material 
gives it a certain grimness. It is like a huge escurial trying 
to be gay and amusing—and succeeding, too—but at some 
expense. Along with all this rococo are mingled, of course, 
nearly all the earlier styles. The late eighteenth century 
fagade of the north transept is balanced by a twelfth century 
doorway on the south, not to speak of the closed-in ‘‘ Gloria ” 
of the west end. Two towers, very successful, in spite of 
being called by Murray ‘“ overcharged” and “ terminating 
in pepper-box Churrigueresque cupolas,” present imposing 
silhouettes on the sky-line, while an even more beautiful 
tower (finished in 1680) rises to the north of the cloisters. 
These, still Gothic in style, but spacious and airy, are from 
1521-46. The hospital, with its two courts, resembles 
the Milanese Renaissance style. All these, along with the 
loggia of the archbishop’s palace, the Church of San Martino 
(finished in 1645), the school of San Geronimo, with its 
lovely cloisters, and the correct, rather stiff town hall 
(1760-72) opposite the cathedral, make up an incomparable 
close, so to speak, which, in its turn, is set in a very dignified 
town, solidly built of the same grim stone, generally quite 
simple, but sometimes breaking out into baroque and rococo, 
with occasional very picturesque arcades. 

There is no space left to dwell on the fine eighteenth 
century palaces and houses of Oviedo, or the polychrome 
chapels of Churriguera and his followers here and 
there, with colours often as clear and lovely as in 





Persian manuscripts, or on all the smaller churches 
passed on the road, whose original Romanesque struc- 
ture has so often been supplemented by Gothic addi- 
tions, and frequently finished by rococo ornaments and 
beautiful late towers. Nor can I do more than mention the 
houses in Estella, which must have been put up by some 
“ Futurist ’ of the time, for they anticipate the best of the 
Art Nouveau style. Suffice it to say that in every town 
we visited—even in San Sebastian—we found the same 
evidences of Spain’s continued architeetural genius. 

These notes have referred to a small part only of the 
Peninsula, north and north-west of Madrid. But the east 
and south of Spain are no less rich in the same kind of archi- 
tecture. Valencia contains marvels. The tower of Santa 
Catalina (1688), closing a long street, is one of the most per- 
fect things anywhere to be seen. It is not even mentioned 
by Murray, and the principal doorway of the cathedral, 
although condemned by the same authority as “ abomin- 
able” and “in defiance of all architectural propriety,” is 
really a bit of enchanting rococo. That gem of the same 
style, the “ Palace of the Two Waters,” is described by him 
as “‘a grotesque . fricassee of palm-trees, Indians, 
serpents, and absurd forms.” Of the enchanting facade of 
the cathedral at Murcia, Calvert says only that ‘it is Chur- 
rigueresque, though fortunately not in the most fluid style 
of that unhappy master.” The tower, which was finished 
in 1766, is one of the finest and most intellectually conceived 
that I have ever seen, although Murray would have it that 
it ‘‘ rises in compartments like a drawn-out telescope.” 

But I have said enough. There can be no doubt that 
further travel will only deepen the impression that Spain 
was as productive and as successful in the later periods of 
architecture as everybody recognises her to have been in 
the earlier phases. Mary BERENSON, 


SONNET 


H! that I had £800,000 
Invested in some strong security; 


A Midland Country House with formal grounds, 
A Town House, and a House beside the sea, 
And one in Spain, and one in Normandy,* 
And Friends innumerable at my call 
And youth serene—but underneath it all 
One steadfast, passionate flame to nurture me. 


Then would I chuck for good my stinking trade 
Of writing tosh at Is. 6d. a quire! 
And spring like burning Theseus undismayed 
Right for the heavenly Peaks of my desire. ; 
But that’s all over. Here’s the world again. 
Bring me the Blotter. Fill my fountain-pen. 
H. Bewroc, 


Theatre 
THE BEGGARS OPERA 


os E were all at the first night of it,” Pope is 
WV reported to have said when The Beggar's 
Opera was given for the first time, at the 

Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre, on January 29th, 1728, “ in 
great uncertainty of the event, till we were much encouraged 
by overhearing the Duke of Argyll say ‘ It will do, it must 
do! I see it in the eyes of them.’ This was a good while 
before the first act was over, and so gave us ease soon. 
. . - He was quite right in this as usual; the good nature 
of the audience appeared stronger and stronger every 
act, and ended in a clamour of applause.” These words 


’ * Couldn’t begin to be done for the money, 
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are singularly appropriate to the performance of The Beggar's 
Opera at the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, on June 5th, 
1920. One was conscious of a slight frigidity in the audience 
during the prologue and the opening scene; the audience 
were not quite at home in the unfamiliar atmosphere, in 
that world where people unblushingly called things by 
their names, but we felt (just as the audience had felt 
in 1728) as soon as Polly had sung her first couplets that 
The Beggar's Opera was une bataille gagnée, as Sainte- 
Beuve said about Monte Cristo. ‘‘ The audience,” said 
Boswell, ‘‘ were much affected by the innocent looks of 
Polly,” and the other night, when she sang: 
“But he so teaz’d me 
And he so pleaz’d me, 
What I did, you must have done ”’ 

the modern audience rapturously encored her. 

Doctor Johnson’s appreciative summing up of the opera 
is as much to the point now as when it was written. “ It 
was refused by one of the houses,” said the sage, ‘ but 
I should have thought it would succeed, not from any 
great excellence in the writing, but from the novelty, and 
the general spirit and gaiety of the piece, which keeps the 
audience always attentive, and dismisses them in good 
humour”; and Boswell’s opinion is ‘‘ that there is in 
it so much of real London life, so much brilliant wit, and 
such a variety of airs, which, from early association of 
ideas, engage, soothe and enliven the mind, that no per- 
formance which the theatre exhibits delights me more.” 

To the present generation of playgoers and lovers of 
music it has an added and priceless value. It is English, 
as English as a landscape by Constable, or eggs and bacon, 
and is full of ravishing English music. With the exception 
of the recent revival of Gilbert and Sullivan’s operas we 
have rarely had the chance of hearing a note of English 
music. In the world of opera, again with the exception 
just mentioned, there is little English music to hear. The 
music in the musical comedies and revues is mostly American 
or foreign in inspiration, but in The Beggar's Opera the songs 
are not only English but they are songs of the people ; 
traditional tunes that were born nobody knows how and 
were whistled in the streets and the country lanes and 
sung in taverns and on board ship—songs which in all 
times have been the wonder and despair of composers ; 
of Beethoven, who set Sally in our Alley, the tune of which 
occurs in the third act of The Beggar's Opera; of Handel, 
who is reported to have said he would rather have composed 
The Girl I Left Behind Me than any tune in the world. Has 
this music left England for ever? one asks, or is it buried 
temporarily and not deeply beneath the mass of semi- 
educated slush? It still exists. It was heard in France 
during the war. When our troops marched into Metz, 
or one of the towns taken from the Germans, they did it 
to a beautiful and entirely English tune. Unfortunately, 
the words of Bountiful Bill the Sailor could not have been 
sung in an opera even in Gay’s time; but the musicians 
of his time could not have bettered the tune, with its sudden 
change of rhythm, its buoyant vitality, its rippling gaiety 
and warm joyousness. 

Such music was heard on many a march. Indeed, 
there was one regiment where the commanding officer 
found out that so long as he did not censor the words of 
songs the soldiers preferred morris-dance tunes to any 
others to march to. English music still exists among the 
people, hidden away and obscured under the music that 
education or semi-education has produced. It sometimes 
comes to the surface in the music-hall. It blossomed once 
more gloriously in the whole of the Gilbert and Sullivan 
series, and since then it was heard again in Dr. Ethel 
Smyth’s Boatswain's Mate. Otherwise, it has been banished 
from the academic schools of music and divorced still 
more rigidly from the concert room and the stage. 

But now once more we have the opportunity of hearing 
it at its best and sunniest at the Hammersmith Theatre. 
Song after song was encored on Saturday night and, as 


the evening went on, the applause increased in volume 
and in warmth. The performance was admirable. Mr. 
Frederic Austin, not content with arranging the 
settings of the music, played Peachum excellently. Mr. 
Frederick Ranalow was perfectly suited to the part of 
Macheath, the highwayman, and he sang the airs inimit- 
ably. Miss Sylvia Nelis was an ideal Polly, demure and 
quiet, and she warbled like a bird, and Miss Elsie French 
aroused the enthusiasm of the audience by her acting as 
Mrs. Peachum. The dances were effective and not over- 
done, and the whole production, the mounting, the setting, 
the scenes, and the songs (not forgetting the conducting 
of Mr. Goossens) revealed unsparing work, as well as dis- 
cretion, knowledge and taste. 

The opera has been cut, as it would be too long to give 
in an ordinary evening’s performance, but it has not been 
bowdlerised. Gay’s words, however plain they are at 
times, do not produce that sensation of acute discomfort 
we sometimes experience in the theatre when witnessing 
the plays of our prudish modern dramatists. The fact is 
that the opera, the words, the jokes, the lyrics are natural. 
The Beggar's Opera was written in ridicule of the musical 
Italian drama, and not even Gilbert ever satirised more 
comically the sad plight of opera heroes than Gay does 
in the scene in Newgate, where Macheath, the highwayman, 
having successfully arranged matters with the slighted 
Lucy, is confronted in the presence of Lucy by Polly, his 
wife, and gets out of the difficulty by singing : 

** How happy could I be with either, 
Were t’other dear charmer away ! 
But while you thus tease me together, 
To neither a word will I say; 
But tol de rol.” 

No quarrel could last long, and no situation, however 
tense, could fail to relax to the strains of this ditty, which 
intoxicated the audience. When The Beggar's Opera made 
all England go mad in the eighteenth century, the principal 
topic it raised was whether or not it would increase crime 
by encouraging people to be highwaymen. That is no longer 
our concern, or at least that concern belongs now to the 
world of movies and of crook adventures on the films. 
The topic this performance will, one hopes, raise will be 
the revival of English opera and English music. That 
there is no English opera at present is everyone's fault, 
not the fault of this or that impresario or of this or that 
syndicate. Opera cannot live without subsidy, and subsidy 
will only be forthcoming when the people demand opera 
and insist on having it. 

That audiences appreciate it when they get it has been 
proved by the experiences of the “ Old Vic.,” the recent 
season at the Surrey Theatre, and by the reception of The 
Beggar's Opera on Saturday last. But if English opera 
is to be written and performed, the requisite machinery for 
producing operatic works old and new must be created 
and supported. At present it does not exist. 

Ventures such as those made at the Surrey Theatre, 
however large and enthusiastic the audiences, cannot be 
made permanent without financial support. The mainten- 
ance of an orchestra and a troupe is too expensive. The 
receipts cannot cover the expenses. But there are signs 
now of the demand for opera becoming more widespread 
and imperative. I feel certain the production of The 
Beggar’s Opera will intensify this craving. Nobody will be 
able to come away from this performance _ ill-humoured, 
for its airs are, as Boswell said, very soft and “associated 
with the warm sensations and high spirits of London.” 

Purcell’s music was heard not long ago at Cambridge. 
The Glastonbury players'are at the “Old Vic.”” One swallow 
does not make a summer, but it seems as if shoots were 
appearing first in one place and then in another, heralding 
what may possibly be a spring in the arid desert of English 
musical production. In the meantime, here is The Beggar's 
Opera. Not a word more will I say “ But tol de rol.” 

MAURICE BaRInc. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


UNE 9th was the fiftieth anniversary of Dickens’ 
J death, and punctually in the papers little essays on 
Dickens appeared. I rather resent, though I am 
also thankful for it, this habit of centenary, bi- 
centenary, tercentenary comment. As a critic I resent 
being told, ‘‘ Yes, your remarks about Cervantes are very 
interesting, but his tercentenary is over.” On the other 
hand, I am thankful as a journalist that not only fifty, 
a hundred, two hundred, three hundred, four hundred 
years after an author’s death, but also at those intervals 
after his birth, it is considered pertinent to write about 
him. 
ak * * 

It is curious that while the centenary celebration habit 
has grown enormously, in private life the keeping of anni- 
versaries has declined. Family birthdays and death days 
went out of fashion with Queen Victoria. One still sees 
in memoriam notices in the Times and in the advertisement 
columns of other papers, but as a rule the vast majority 
of people, if they observe such dates at all, do so privately, 
and no longer compel those nearest them to observe them, 
too. It is part of the reaction against the crape hat-band 
formalism of mourning, and one of the results of intro- 
spection and analysis of emotion which are so much commoner 
than they used to be. People have discovered that their 
emotions cannot be turned on to suit the calendar; they 
have forgotten that it is good to turn on the tap sometimes, 
though nothing flows. Ignatius Loyala insisted that if 
a man made the gestures of faith, faith would come, and 
William James is of the opinion that smiling and moving 
about in a brisk, gay, agile fashion are means to creating a 
feeling of happiness. 

a * * 


In the Bibliothéque de Philosophie Contemporaine there is a 
curious little book by Dr. Finnbogason which in the French 
translation is called L’Intelligence Sympathique. It is an 
attempt to analyse the means by which human beings 
arrive at understanding each other. It is not a very 
clear book, but it is an interesting one. Dr. Finnbogason 
lays great stress upon the importance of the imitative 
instinct in this process of understanding another human 
being. He says there is a tendency in all of us to repro- 
duce in ourselves the traits we observe in others, and then 
this reproduction calls up in us a feeling which resembles 
that behind the gestures and intonations of other persons. 
He asserts that we only have what we consider direct 
knowledge—intuitive understanding—of another person 
in so far as his manifestations of feeling can be imitated. 
“In imitating the attitude of another with regard to an 
object we can approximately acquire his way of seeing 
the object.” 

* * * 


Mimicry in its elementary phases is one of the lowest 
talents, but combined with intelligence its achievements 
may be prodigious. One need only read a page or two of 
Dickens to perceive how akin his observation was to that 
of the actor-mimic’s. I remember an old lady describing 
Dickens to me at an evening party. She noticed him talking 
to a pompous elderly man and, to her amusement, while 
Dickens was talking and listening, his own attitude and 
face became a reflection of the elderly pompous person, 
to such an extent indeed that she thought every 
moment that he must notice that Dickens was laughing 
at him. I do not believe Dickens was laughing at him ; 
he was in astate of receptive, gaping appreciation, absorbing 
the very essence of Podsnapery and instinctively feeling 
what it was like to be a Podsnap. 


In Mr. Bernard Shaw’s second edition of The Quintessence 
of Ibsenism there is a very interesting additional chapter 
called ‘‘ The New Element.” The subject of this chapter 
is an attempt to answer the following question: ‘‘ Why, 
since neither human nature nor the specific talent of the 
playwright has changed since the days of Charles Dickens 
and Dumas pére, are the works of Ibsen, of Strindberg, of 
Tolstoi, of Gorki, of Tchekov, of Brieux, so different from 
those great fictionists of the first half of the nineteenth 
century ?” Ibsen was not Dickens’ superior as an observer. 
Mr. Shaw refers us to what he believes to be a general law 
in the evolution of ideas, that “every jest is an earnest 
in the womb of time.” In other words, that very serious 
revolutionary propositions begin as huge jokes, and that 
what amused one generation will be taken in deadly earnest- 
ness by the next. It is very like Mr. Shaw to propound 
this theory; for to make amusing what he takes most 
seriously has been his method. Samuel Butler, too, sent 
his sense of humour out like the dove from the ark to 
discover where the solid ground of truth might be found. 
Now, Mr. Shaw goes on to propound a philosophy of humour 
which has a great deal in it and is well worth con- 
sideration. Men, he says, make the most unendurable 
nuisances, and the worst scourges bearable, by setting up 
a merry convention that they are amusing. ‘ Poverty 
in rags is a joke, yellow fever is a joke, drunkenness is a 
joke, dysentery is a joke, kickings, floggings, falls, frights, 
humiliations and painful accidents of all kinds are jokes. 
The infirmities of age and the shyness of youth are jokes, 
..~-” Look at Smollett, at Tom Cringle’s Log, at Don 
Quizote, Pickwick, much of the fun in Shakespeare. 
Strindberg, says Mr. Shaw, is simply a man who refuses 
to regard the cases of Mrs. Raddle and Mrs. Macstinger 
and Mrs. Jo Gargery as laughing matters. ‘ He insists 
on taking them seriously as cases of a tyranny which 
effects more degradation and causes more misery than all 
the political and sectarian oppression known to history.” 


7x * * 


This is also an indictment of Strindberg, but Mr. Shaw 
does not go into that. A more ill-balanced, feeble-forcible, 
egotistical point of view I have never come across in literature 
than the one expressed in the works of that writer. One 
ean only feel pity for him, combined, oddly enough, with 
admiration for the courage with which he fights his own 
hell’s phantoms in the dark. Still, there is a something in 
Mr. Shaw’s contention that if Dickens were read with the 
kind of seriousness which is called ‘‘ deadly,”’ it would be 
found that he was as hard on women as Strindberg. Take 
Jo Gargery and Mrs. Jo—grown-up terrified child and 
merciless shrew—add the sex element and you have a 
subject made to Strindberg’s hand ; just as in the sentence 
“ Barkis is willin’”’ if you care to go into it in the spirit 
of French realism . . . well, what would you not find ? 


* * * 


But perhaps the good-natured humorous way of seeing 
life in its truer proportion. There is always a chance that 
it is, and that is a possibility Mr. Shaw does not envisage 
in this chapter. Mr. Shaw’s contention is that the salvation 
of the world depends on the men who will not take evil 
good-humouredly and ‘‘ whose laughter destroys the fool 
(vide The Wild Duck and Hialmar Ekdal) instead of en- 
couraging him.” Like Shelley, he looks forward, though 
you would not guess it at first reading from his writings, 
to the day of the last joke. I agree with him that humour 
if often a method of accommodation. I agree with him 
that at bottom it is often a way of coming to terms with 
pain and disappointment. If we cannot get the better 
of life, at any rate we can be so free as to laugh at it; if 
we are insignificant we can at any rate acknowledge the 
fact gracefully with a joke. 

AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NOTES ON NOVELS 
Laughter Street, London. By Mary Oprenszaw. Collins. 
6s. 
A Mouse with Wings. By Henrietra Lesuie. Collins. 
6s. 
The Absurd Adventure. By Sraniey Guise. Collins. 6s. 
Harlequinade. By Hottoway Horn. Collins. 6s. 


Pink Gods and Blue Demons. By Cynruia STocKLEY. 
Cassell. 6s, 
Brute Gods. By Louis Witxinson. Heinemann. 


Although one knows that it is a form of vanity to believe 
that the other man does not know his job, there seem to 
be some grounds for this belief when it applies to publishers. 
There is a shortage of paper, which is so severe that it looks 
as if quite soon it will be impossible to produce books at a 
price anything like the price that the public is willing to 
pay. This means ruin for authors. Some there are who 
suggest that they should face this crisis by hiring public halls 
and reading their manuscripts aloud ; but this is an unsound 
proposition, since all sensitive writers, save the fortunate 
few like Henry James who are megalomaniac as well as 
great, hate their own work as soon as it is done. To read 
one’s Own manuscript over and over again would be like 
going round the provinces endlessly re-enacting one’s 
social faux pas. Besides, it gives opportunities for so many 
different sorts of humiliation, since even worse than hisses 
or an empty hall would be the hearty applause of the wrong 
audience. Inevitably there would come a dark hour 
when one found oneself standing on a bridge tying a brick 
round the neck of one’s manuscript. But the one ray of 
sunshine for authors in this dark prospect is the certainty 
that they will not be ruined alone. The publisher also 
will beg his bread; and it will be some small consolation 
for the author to whisper in the ear of the publisher who 
stands before him in the queue at the soup-kitchen all 
those phrases with which the shivering wretch used to wrap 
himself in titles and fur coats: ‘“‘ Thirteen as twelve... 
the next seven novels without advance on account of 
royalties . . . including all dramatic and cinema rights. . . .” 

In view of this imminent catastrophe, it would seem 
probable that publishers would now make a point of 
publishing only those books which seem likely to sell. 
But, indeed, it is not so. Here are four books published 
by Messrs. Collins: Laughter Street, London (by Mary 
Oppenshaw), 4 Mouse with Wings (by Henrietta Leslie), 
The Absurd Adventure (by Stanley Guise), and Harlequinade 
(by Holloway Horn), which are a delight to the eye by 
reason of the solid goodness of the print, paper, and binding. 
But they are not, as the Scotch say, better than they are 
bonny. On the contrary, it is impossible to imagine what 
motive, artistic or commercial, the publishers can have 
had for issuing any of these books. Laughter Street, London, 
is the best of the four. It is bright and pretty, the literary 
equivalent of a cheerful wallpaper. The Mouse with Wings 
mutilates a good idea by expressing it with characters 
and situations that belong not so much to the infancy as 
to the pre-natal stage of art. There is a wicked husband 
who refuses to go to live in the country to save his child’s 
life because he has booked seats for an unusually interesting 
series of boxing-matches. ‘‘ Julian, however, far from 
being embarrassed, gave a sharp laugh. ‘Oh, if that’s all 
you want to know, my child, I can soon tell you,’ he said. 
‘ Billy Hole is taking on Kid Burley—six matches in three 
months—and I’ve booked a party for them all.’” This 
has its flavour, but it is not the flavour of life. In each 
of the other books a commonplace mind turns out its 
pockets with relentless thoroughness. Mr. Holloway Horn’s 
Harlequinade leaves the worse impression because of a 
certain ghastly je ne sais quoi in the general texture. ‘‘ Over 


7s. 6d. 


the fireplace was a big coloured print of Mona Lisa; it was 
in front of Kennedy when he sat down... . 
that face,’ he said. 


‘I don’t like 
‘ As a picture it’s wonderful, but there’s 


. and untaught to enter the world of imagination. 





something in it which seems to me to be unspeakably 
cynical. I think a cynical woman must either have been 
horribly disappointed or naturally bad.’” There is 
absolutely no justification for publishing these novels, 
for they are not even good bad books like Pink Gods and 
Blue Demons, which, though it does not fulfil the promise 
of an unusually interesting theogony which is held out by 
the title, is a thoroughly entertaining yarn about a strong 
bad man with a white-arms complex and a red-haired 
lady whose hotel room he salts with diamonds as an earnest 
of the good things to come, so that she finds priceless neck- 
laces left carelessly on the dressing-table even as those of 
us who have not red hair and who choose quiet hotels 
find the chambermaid’s feather duster. In these novels 
there is nothing but the quiet functioning of self-satisfied 
mediocrity. It is impossible to imagine why at a time 
when every journal connected with the book trade is full 
of convincing demonstrations that soon it will be impossible 
to issue a novel under ten or twelve shillings, one’s desk 
should groan under novels no better and sometimes worse 
than these, which cannot possibly sell the thousand or 
more copies that must be sold if the publisher is to cover 
his expenses. The only possible explanation is that the 
publishers are determined to play for safety in this crisis, 
and are making the common but imbecile mistake of 
believing that the level of the public taste is so low that 
they can be sure of a big sale if they offer bad books. They 
have apparently never noticed that an attractive bad 
book is just as rare as an attractive good book; that a 
Cynthia Stockley and a Victoria Cross are not to be found 
on every tree. They are, in point of fact, as solitary in 
their brightness among the myriads of undistinguished 
lurid writers as Mr. Bennett or Mr. Wells are among the 
myriads of undistinguished seemly writers. It must be 
so, for a writer can never command the interest of thousands 
except by having certain rare qualities to a noticeable 
excess. An author is not a best-seller by accident. One 
may deny Miss Marie Corelli and Mr. Hall Caine common- 
sense or any quality associated with fully-developed adult 
intelligence, but one must admit that they have an exuber- 
ance of fancy which might delight persons too lethargic 
And 
there is in the works of Mrs. Florence Barclay and Mr. 
Charles Garvice a placid, kind vitality which leads the 
reader on from one soothing incident to another in support 
of a foolish and comfortable theory of the universe. 
Exuberance and vitality, qualities than which none are 
rarer, inspire popular bad work, just as they inspire 
popular good work. Consequently there is not much 
more of the one than the other, and it is hopeless for a 
publisher to think that he will certainly net a best-seller 
in the simple expedient of publishing books that are deficient 
in literary merit. 

There is one particularly objectionable feature about 
this present spate of worthless novels, and that is its delusory 
superficial decorousness. If one goes round a circulating 
library and looks at the rubbish of twenty years ago one 
finds that it was then pleasantly consistent. In those 
days a man’s grammar usually matched his talent for 
psychology ; if he was an ass about souls he was usually 
an ass about his commas, and one could take warning 
from a glance at his first page. But nowadays the rise 
in the general level of accomplishment in what was called 
at school “grammar and composition’ makes good, and 
bad books look, save to the closest inquiry, very much 
the same. There is nothing to warn one, so far as externals 
go, when one comes on a piece of really first-rate work 
like Mr. Louis Wilkinson’s Brute Gods. When one does 
find it one is staggered by several sorts of excitement. 
In reading it one feels, as one does when reading Stendhal, 
that here is an astringency that is delicious in this world of 
emolients. It is the story of how a young man finds life 
out, how he discovers that there are no spiritual goods 
which are sold under a guarantee of being pure and whole- 
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Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN’S NEW BOOKS 





“An Ideal Companion.” 
MY COMMON- 
PLACE BOOK 


By J. T. HACKETT. 12/6 net 


More than fifty-six reviewers in leading journals have already 
spoken highly of this charming collection of interesting quota- 
tions with the author’s no less interesting comments, as mm the 
following brief extracts :— 

“The book is one to have and to read. To quote Mme. 
de Sévigné, it is like a basket of cherries; one begins by 
picking out the reddest and ripest, and ends by eating 
them all. The very changes of subject are enticing; we 
know not what the next page will be, whether grave or 
gay, prose or verse, epigram or epitaph. There is no strain 
on the attention; the book would an ideal companion 
in a hammock or on a punt ; equally admirable when warming 
oneself before tea in the present unspeakable weather.” 

—Saturday Review. 

“Mr. Hackett’s sense of humour is as alert as his intel- 
lectual sympathy. All moods of the mind are reflected in 
his excerpts, and there are s of laughter, no less than of 
tears and dreams. ... We can imagine a better 
bedside book, or one that can be i 
variety of interest.”"— Daily Telegraph. 

“Mr. Hackett’s book fascinates me, his catholic and at 
the same time scrupulous taste, his valuable and important 
annotations to the extracts. His book is an appealing 
changeling among modern publications and singularly 


.”’— Nation. 
“This delightful volume is likely to be of the greatest use 
to literary students. . . . Not the least valuable part of the 


book is the comment. Mr. Hackett, out of his richly stored 
mind, recalls at every turn the affinity and application of 
the ideas of the great poets, prose stylists, and thinkers, 
whom he quotes. ... Men like Mr. Hackett, with their 
passionate love for true literature, likely 

part in the revival of English “ 

—Contemporary Review. 

T. FISHER UNWIN, Ltd., 1 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 


“First” Novels. 


It is interesting, in view of the recent discussion on “ First ”’ 
novels in the Press, to note that Mr. Fisher Unwin has no 
less than five “ First *’ novels in preparation for early publi- 
cation. These “ First’ Novels are all of unusual interest 
and show exceptional story-telling ability on the part of 
their authors. 


Read this fine “First” Novel. 


MADELINE OF 
THE DESERT 


By ARTHUR WEIGALL. Cloth. 8/- net 


There is always a demand for a good story by an unknown 
writer, and this passionate and tragic love story, which 
unfolds itself in the desert, will be appreciated as one of the 
best ** First’ novels of many years. 


_ The , eed +“ > is an yey @ really con- 
. r ; 
b dandy On ok. Head the any at = ren 
T. FISHER UNWIN, Ltd., 1 Adelphi Terrace, London, w.c. 
Publishers of the “First” Novel Library. 
UNWIN’S’ 3/6 NOVELS 
ALMAYER’S FOLLY. By JoserH Conrap 
THE BLUE LAGOON. By H. pve Vere SracrooLe 
ANN VERONICA. By H. G. Weis 
THE TRAIL OF 98. By Rosert W. SeERvIcE 


Send for a complete ‘ist of the Novels in thie Series. 
1 FISHER UNWIN, Ltd., 1 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 








Study this book with the Hunter Report. 
AMRITSAR: And our Duty to India 


By B. G. HORNIMAN. Cloth. 6s. net. Paper boards, 


3s. 6d. net. 
* An inside view of the events which led up to the Amritsar 
massacre and the horrors of the courts-martial. . . . The 


book is a document in a chapter of imperial history with 
which the world will echo for many a year.’’—Daily Herald. 


PORTRAITS OF THE “EIGHTIES” 
By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON. Illustrated. Cloth. 
16s. net. 

Mr. Hutchinson’s vivid sketches of some of the principal 
actors in the affairs and general life of this country in the 
Victorian “ Eighties *’ provide informing as well as excellent 
entertainment. 


A HISTORY OF MODERN 
COLLOQUIAL ENGLISH 


By HENRY CECIL WYLD. Cloth. 2ls. net. 


“It will remain for many a long year a standing work 
for all students of the History of the English —5 ell 
—The New Highway 


ABOUT IT AND ABOUT 
By D. WILLOUGHBY. Cloth. 12s. 6d. net. 


“These essays contain more wisdom on the subject of 
current affairs than many leading articles, sermons, and 
speeches of the professionally wise.’—The Daily News. 


SILVANUS PHILLIPS THOMPSON, 
D.Sc.: His Life and Letters 


By J. 8. THOMPSON and HELEN G. THOMPSON. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 2ls. net. 

“ It is a great feat to have brought within the compass of 
these relatively scanty pages so perfect a presentation of a 
character versatile and executive beyond all ordinary 
experience.”"—The Friend. 

** A happy and intimate account of the professor.” 

Discov 


INSTINCTS OF THE HERD 
IN PEACE AND WAR 


By W. TROTTER. Revised and enlarged edition. 
Cloth. 8s. 6d. net. 
“ An exceedingly original essay on individual and social 
psychology.”"—The New Statesman. 
“ It is a balanced and inspiring study of one of the prime 
factors of human advance.”’— The Times. 


FEMINISM AND SEX EXTINCTION 

By Dr. ARABELLA KENEALY. Cloth. 8s. 6d. net, 

“* Miss Kenealy has mustered a formidable array of facts 

tending to prove that the key to human perfection lies in 
the accentuation of sex differences, physi and mental.” 
—Saturday Review. 


GEORGE TYRRELL’S LETTERS 
Edited by M. D. PETRE. Cloth. 16s. net. 
“ These letters reveal afresh the character of the man— 
sincere and open, humorous, loyal to friends, compassionate 
to human frailties, wise in council.”"—Sunday Times. 


THE LIFE OF RICHARD COBDEN 
By JOHN, Viscount MORLEY, O.M. Fourteenth 
Edition. Cloth. 8s 6d. net. 

** A work which has long ranked as one of the most luminous 
and brilliant of modern political we = owl 
—Manchester Guardian. 


BAEDEKER GUIDES | 


A necessity to every traveller in Belgium, Holland, 
| Canada, The United States, Egypt, Great Britain, 
Greece, France, Italy, Germany, Austria, Hungary, 
Norway, Sweden, nmark, Palestine, Portugal, 
| Spain, Switzerland, Russia. 
| Asie at your booksellers for the Baedeker Guide 

y 
| to the country you propose to visit. 
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some, and that even love itself can be authentically love 
and yet a brutal and wounding thing; and it is told with 
a remarkable intellectual honesty and faithfulness to the 
author’s own asperity. It is at once harsh and poetical. 
It has the true and unsustained rage of satire, but it believes 
that it is the unromantic that is ridiculous, and here and 
there, as in the description of the relations of the boy and 
the woman he loves, it rises almost grudgingly to an austere 
and unflorid beauty. It would be worth reading for its 
comedy alone, for its memorable picture of the English 
snob in the person of the boy’s father; but there is more 
than that in it. There is at least the promise of a new 
and virile genius. Resecca WEsT. 


THE ESSENCE OF PURITANISM 


The Faith of a Quaker. By Jonn W. Granam, M.A. Cam- 
bridge: At the University Press. 21s, net. 


Religious movements, like political movements, are the 
tangible and overt manifestations of what is metaphorically 
called “the spirit of the age.” Two hundred and fifty years 
ago puritanism was a dominant element in the “spirit of 
the age ” : it crystallised out into all sorts of social, political 
and religious movements, one of the most famous of which 
was that of Quakerism. Quakerism was born at a time when 
religion was a matter of immediate and perpetual interest to 
a large section of the people. Men discussed religious pro- 
blems with the same earnestness, the same sense of present 
reality, as they now discuss the prospects for the Derby or 
the University Boat-race. There was nothing academic or 
reserved about it. It was the subject which most truly 
agitated men’s feelings, and therefore directed their conver- 
sation. The conversion of Isaac Penington was brought 
about by a man who casually passed him and his wife in the 
park in their “gay vain apparel” and rebuked them for 
their pride. This man proceeded to speak of “ the light and 
grace of God that had appeared to all men ” ; he and Penington 
thus “ engaged in discourse,” as a result of which the Society 
of Friends secured one of the most important converts chat 
they ever made. Such casual conversations in the Park 
would have quite a different issue in these days: our mental 
orientation and our interests are so different. But Isaac 
Penington, like all Quakers, was intensely serious: he soon 
found himself in prison, where he wrote letters described by 
Mr. Graham as “ distilled drops of sainthood.” The Quakers 
of those times were far from being content with distilling 
sainthood in drops. They soon turned on a regular hose of 
it. The great William Penn startled the world with his 
book entitled The Sandy Foundation Shaken. The sandy 
foundation, it need hardly be said, was the position of his 
theological adversaries, and the vigour with which he shook 
it brought so much odium upon him that he found it necessary 
to write a sequel, Innocency With Her Open Face, in which 
—again it need hardly be said—he defined his own position. 

Now all this in the seventeenth century was taken with 
perfect seriousness on both sides. By the authorities 
it was deemed an offence deserving of persecution and 
imprisonment, and as for the Quakers, they would go to 
prison almost to a man rather than settle down on a founda- 
tion which they deemed to be sandy. And adversity soon 

. Strengthened and bound them together, as it does. They 
increased in numbers, and at last won the respect even of 
their opponents. Their moral code was stern and for- 
bidding. They condemned the personal pride of women 
who had “ any pretence to shape or beauty.” Penn says : 
“It would abate their folly if they could find in their hearts 
to spare one half the time to think of God and their latter 
end, which they must spend in washing, painting, perfuming, 
patching, attiring and dressing.” Yet even Quakers were 
human, and it is almost a relief to hear of jtwenty-five 
Quakers being disowned for sex transgressions at the end 
‘of the eighteenth century. One cause of ejectment from 

the Society of Friends was marriage outside the circle, 


with one of “the world’s people.” Reinstatement was 
permitted, if the offender expressed regret for his marriage, 
This, however he often could not conscientiously do, though 
(with pain we say it) letters of regret were often written 
“some years after the marriage.” 

The Quakers ultimately achieved a position of import- 
ance and respect out of all proportion to their numbers, 
Proselytism was checked by every kind of natural obstacle, 
by their peculiarities of dress and speech, by the absence 
of a professional ministry, by persecution, by persistent 
refusal to proselytise or enter into politics, In the face 
of all these self-imposed restrictions they yet played a 
part of first-rate importance in the history of the country, 
by sheer moral strength and integrity. They largely created 
the banking business of this country in the eighteenth 
century, for though they might be disliked they were at 
all events trusted. Notwithstanding their inveterate objec- 
tion to war, their high courage has never been disputed, 
Since the year 1864, their numbers have regularly increased, 
though not quite so fast as the increase in the population. 

Mr. John W. Graham, in the book from which we have 
drawn most of the foregoing information, describes the 
faith of the modern Quaker. He writes well and very 
modestly, with a breadth of view suited to the present times, 
For our own part, we are quite unable to agree with many 
of his contentions, but we are equally unable to withhold 
our regard both from him and the faith which he professes. 
For the Quakers have come nearer than any other sect to 
stultifying the aphorism of Pliny: Qui vitia odit homines 
odit. The Quakers do hate vices without hating men, 
notwithstanding that they have often had from men much 
cause for hatred. 

Their future cannot be regarded as very hopeful. They 
are not of the twentieth century, nor is puritanism now 
so strong a force within us as to express itself in so uncom- 
promising and logical a form. Quakerism is suited to a 
time when religion was far more dominant and held men’s 
minds as an ever-present reality, not merely for profession 
on Sundays, but as a guiding motive for every action and 
almost every conversation. The religious instincts of our 
time are not deep enough to nourish so pure and full-bodied 
an expression. To be a Quaker, one must be very earnest, 
and it is in other directions that we are now earnest. Even 
among themselves the strength of conviction is scarcely what 
it was. During the recent war, no less than thirty-two 
per cent. of the available young men in the Society of 
Friends joined the forces. Puritanism no longer exists 
in the concentrated form of the seventeenth century, 
though it has been widely dispersed and still remains a 
live force characteristic of the whole nation, by comparison 
with other nations like the French. It has both its uses 
and its dangers. On the one hand, it gives a moral strength ; 
on the other hand it contains within it the “ deadly germ 
of fanaticism.” It is antagonistic to the high civilizing 
forces of art and of literature. If the Elizabethan puritans 
had had their way, the plays of Shakespeare would never 
have been written: puritanical movements are always 
specious, but often dangerous. The sublimation of puri- 
tanism during the last three centuries would be an inter- 
esting study: in Quakerism we have it at its best. 


THE GUILD OUTLOOK 


Chaos and Order in Industry. By G.D.H.Co.ie. Methuen. 
7s. 6d. net. 

A Guildsman’s Interpretation of History. By Artuvur J. 
Penty. Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Cole looks towards the future through the present ; 
Mr. Penty is obsessed by the past. They are each of them 
Guildsmen and their outlook is that of Guild Socialism, 
but it would hardly be possible to find two people with a 
more different view of the world as it might be. The 
reason is to be found both in the tense of their political and 
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social philosophy and in its origins. To some types of mind 
history is a dangerous poison. They become obsessed by 
some historical period; its follies, vices and miseries 
become invisible to them; its ha’penny dips are magnified 
into suns, its dwarfed and stunted men into heroes and 
giants, and its women into goddesses. It is the old and 
recurring myth of the golden age. Mr. Penty’s eyes are 
clouded by such a myth; his golden age is the Middle 
Ages. Everything medieval is for him good, and the 
ultimate and real reason why he is a Guildsman is not 
because he believes, like Mr. Cole, that guilds will produce 
a new organisation of industry and therefore a new type 
of society, but because guilds are medieval. Of course 
Mr. Penty would deny this, and would quote words of 
his own to disprove it, but we are certain that this is not 
an unfair diagnosis of his psychology. His book is in 
many ways of very great interest, for he has a considerable 
amount of historical knowledge, and he often makes acute 
and original observations, particularly with regard to 
the operation of economic causes in the past. But his 
general interpretation of history is grotesque. He not 
only has the golden age mania very badly, but he also has 
a mania, very frequently associated with it, the mania 
for discovering, a universal scapegoat. Some people put 
all the evils of our society upon the back of the Jews, others 
upon that of the Freemasons; Mr. Penty’s universal 
scapegoat is Roman Law. There is, no doubt, a great 
deal that can be said against Roman Law, but the lengths 
to which Mr. Penty’s obsessions will carry him are well 
shown at the end of his sixth chapter, where he solemnly 
argues that religious persecution and the horrors of the 
Inquisition had nothing to do with the Church or religion, 
but were due to Roman Law. 

It is true, of course, as Mr. Penty says, that we ought 
to go to the past for experience. But we can learn from 
the past, only if we neither idealise or idolise it. ‘‘ Back 
to the Guilds’ may be wise advice, but Mr. Penty’s cry 
is “ back to the Middle Ages,” and his book fails entirely 
to seduce us into following him there. Mr. Cole’s Guild 
Socialism is of a very different variety. He cuts his indus- 
trial and social coat very much in the fashion of the present, 
and, if he has taken the idea of his Guilds from the Middle 
Ages, he acknowledges the debt briefly and then allows 
the past to bury its dead. Mr. Cole takes his stand upon 
the fact that to-day the capitalist system of industry is 
breaking down, because the motives which are required to 
set one half of it, i.e., the workers, in motion are not acting 
efficiently. Psychologically, what sets capitalistic industry 
in motion is desire for profit on the side of the capitalist, 
and ‘‘ fear of hunger, fear of unemployment, fear of sub- 
mersion in the hopeless strata of society” on the side of 
the worker. Every day it is becoming clearer that this 
motive of fear is no longer strong enough to keep the 
worker at work so that the capitalist may make his profits. 
Mr. Cole argues that the only alternative to industrial 
anarchy is a reorganisation of industry on a new psycho- 
logical basis. The “ motive of free service” must be 
substituted for the motives of profit making and fear. 
He believes in Guild Socialism, not because it is medieval, 
but because in his opinion it is capable of reorganising 
industry on this basis, and the object of his book is to 
show how the transition can actually be made in various 
important industries with the least possible amount of 
friction and dislocation. Among other industries dealt 
with by him are mining, transport, engineering and ship- 
building, textiles, and building. His book is peculiarly 
valuable, because here we have a social philosopher taking 
off his theoretical coat and attempting to apply his theory 
to the details of immediate industrial problems. It will 
be obvious to a careful reader that at many points the 
application is not easy and that Mr. Cole’s solutions are 
not always convincing. But no theory or proposal can 
be expected to fit over actual facts like a glove, and it 
would be unfair in most cases to ask Mr. Cole to perform 





more than he does. One highly significant point in this 
book is the important part which Mr. Cole assigns to the 
Co-operative Movement in the future of industry. This 
broadening of the outlook of Mr. Cole, and, we hope, of 
other Guild Socialists, might have important practical 
effects; for if it were met half-way from the other side 
by co-operators, it might produce a new and fertilising 
influence in the relations not only between co-operators 
and guild socialists, but between co-operators and trade 
unionists. 


THE MODERN VIEW OF ST. PAUL 


St. Paul: His Life, Letters and Christian Doctrine. By 
A. H. McNeme. Cambridge University Press. 10s, 
net. 


Professor McNeile, a learned theologian, has made an 
admirable summary in little more than 300 pages of the 
life and views of St. Paul, and the problems which modern 
research has posed concerning his career. The Professor 
has an ample knowledge of the best recent work, and has 
explained with singular candour the difficulties and gaps 
which the student has to face. 

Whiston remarks in his ‘ Autobiography ” that, “ when 
Dr. Bentley was courting his lady, who was a most excellent 
Christian woman, he had like to have lost her by starting 
to her an objection against the book of Daniel.” If this 
is, as we have sometimes fancied, the beginning of the 
Higher Criticism, Bentley started a long and increasing 
line of objections which seem to leave the ordinary reader 
little firm ground anywhere. And when, as Bacon remarks, 
“atheists and profane persons do hear of so many dis- 
cordant and contrary opinions in religion, it doth avert 
them from the church, and maketh them to sit down in 
the chair of the scorners.” Still, we may prefer the patient 
and dubious results of scholarship to the easy glibness of 
Farrar’s Life and Work of St. Paul, and reflect that, as the 
author says, ‘“‘mere academic argument on behalf of Chris- 
tianity seldom converts anybody.” 

On many pages we are dealing with probabilities, not 
certainties. No quite certain date has been yet discovered 
in non-biblical sources which connects with an event in 
St. Paul’s life, though an inscription from Delphi unearthed 
in 1905 helps scholars to settle the incident of Gallio. But 
when we come to examine the account of that incident in 
the Acts, difficulties begin. St. Luke is, in fact, vague and 
obscure, though he takes a chance to exhibit what seems 
to have been a favourite theme with him, the favourable 
attitude of Roman officials to St. Paul. Unfortunately, 
we know nothing definite about St. Paul’s stay at Rome, 
or his death. We are not certain as to the nature of the 
craft by which he made his living, or of the disease which 
was his “ thorn in the flesh.” It is easy to deduce from a 
passage misinterpreted in the Authorised Version that his 
eyesight was weak, but he suffered also from a malady 
trying to those who saw him, which is now generally regarded 
as some kind of epilepsy. There is no particular reason to 
dispute the description in the “ Acts of Paul and Thekla” 
which makes him short, bald, bandy-legged, strongly built, 
with meeting eye-brows, a large nose, and a personality 
which now seemed human, and now divine. Most things 
are disputed in this anarchic age, but a wrong impression, 
especially when it is not wholly favourable, can hardly have 
prevailed of a man so widely known among the Christian 
community. 

The discrepancies between the Acts and St. Paul’s letters 
are numerous and occasionally serious, and the Professor 
frankly concedes that St. Luke put his own views into 
other people’s mouths, adopting a freedom of reporting 
speeches like that of Thucydides. Whether the Acts was 
compiled from written documents or from tradition is still 
disputed, and so long as professors of theology exist, they 
will feel the need to be brilliantly original by raising some 
new point, The Revised Version, though feeble in English, 
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was a gain in scholarship. It does not, for instance, allow 
Agrippa to say, ‘‘ Almost thou persuadest me to be a Chris- 
tian.” But here the rendering it gives is described as 
probably better than that of the A.V. ‘“‘ The exact force of 
Agrippa’s reply is uncertain,” though it is clear that it was 
contemptuous. 

Research, like that of Sir W. M. Ramsay, has modified 
some of our views as to geography, and more is being learnt 
concerning questions of language. It is odd to find that 
in late Greek “ both” can mean “all.” As the Revised 
Version still ascribes the Epistle to the Hebrews to St. 
Paul, Prof. MeNeile might have added a brief note explaining 
why this letter is not considered here. Many people know, 
of course, but we hope this excellent book may go among 
the lay public who take an interest in one of the chief 
founders of Christianity. The three Pastoral Epistles are, 
for abundant reasons here clearly set forth, assigned only 
with difficulty to St. Paul, though the personal allusions 
bear his mark. 

We only regret that the learned author did not more 
often give his definite opinion when stating various hypo- 
theses. He must know his own mind, but academic 
caution, we suppose, prevents him from stating it. We 
can see an examinee lamenting, as in the works of Henry 
Sidgwick, that he is lost in conflicting views and wants 
the right one. 

In a second edition, which, we hope, will be demanded in 
due time, the Professor might add a brief explanation of 
the highly concentrated descriptions of MSS. which appear 
in the footnotes. Here, too, scholarly opinion may have 
moved a little since Westcott and Hort. 


THE HUMAN MACHINE 


The Engines of the Human Body: Being the Substance 
of Christmas Lectures Given at the Royal Institution, 
Christmas, 1916-1917. By Artuur Keirx. Williams 
and Norgate. 12s. 6d. net. 


The human body is a favourite subject of analogy. 
Innumerable times it has been a temple or dwelling-house— 
for Phineas Fletcher it was a Purple Island, containing 
cities, market places, towns, rivers, caves and ports. That 
we do not find the comparison with a machine popular until 
comparatively modern times is probably due less to the 
suggestion of materialism which this comparison might 
hold for our pious fathers than to the fact that most of the 
engines now available for analogy are of recent invention. 
No one could liken the muscles to internal combustion 
engines, the nervous system to a telephone exchange, or 
the eye to a camera before these mechanical analogues were 
invented, although we have long been invited to see the 
lungs as bellows, and the heart as a pump. Recent 
mechanical inventions, including those just mentioned, 
have, however, invited comparison with parts of the body, 
and the popularisers of physiology have drawn more and 
more upon machines to illustrate the functions of different 
parts of our frame. But we have never seen so complete 
an attempt to expound the working of the human body in 
terms of machines (of which there is to-day a more extended 
popular knowledge than there is of temples) as that of 
Professor Keith now before us, nor so successful a one. 

The muscles, the bones, the joints, the heart, the arteries, 
lungs, tissues, nerves and brain allcome upfor consideration as 
counterparts of engines with which the average boy is familiar, 
and it is astonishing how far the author manages to push 
his analogies without being grossly misleading. Somewhat 
misleading he is, of course, bound to be to those who take 
the comparisons too literally, for the simplicity of the man- 
made engine, in which we know the precise function of every 
part, is not repeated in the human body, which even yet 
we understand so slightly. For those, however, who make 
the allowances necessary in considering any such popular 
treatment, with its inevitable suppression of difficulties, 
the book is not only a charming and ingenious exposition 


of human physiology, but informative and suggestive in 
the highest degree. Professor Keith has managed to include 
in his scheme many of those recent researches which have 
found mention, but not informed explanation, in the popular 
press, and the layman who wants to know, without too 
much study, what is meant by hormones and enzymes, 
what is the function of the thyroid and other ductless glands, 
cannot do better than consult this book. Professor Haldane’s 
and Dr. Leonard Hill’s work on respiration comes in for 
mention, and the combined use of X-rays and bismuth- 
impregnated meals for the study of the preparation of 
“ tissue-fuel ’’ by the “‘ factories *’ of the stomach and bowel 
is another investigation here described which has not 
yet found its way into popular books. It is, however, 
in the exposition of the simpler facts of physiology 
that the book excels. The comparision of the muscles to 
the internal-combustion engine of a motor cycle, of the 
joints to carefully lubricated surfaces in a machine, of the 
bones to a mechanical system of levers is worked out much 
more carefully and completely than is usual, and forms an 
excellent introduction to the material mysteries of life, 
which is as easy to read as any detective story of the material 
mysteries of deaths. The setting side by side of the thigh- 
bone and the Fairbairn crane is well calculated to leave an 
abiding impression of the nature of the structure of the bone. 
Turning to another feature of the book, the historical 
references which are so smoothly introduced give the 
reader an admirable idea of the way in which knowledge has 
been built up: we may mention especially the sketch of 
Harvey’s discoveries. 

As Professor Keith suggests in his introduction, anyone 
who delivers the Christmas lectures at the Royal Institution 
(on a course of which the book is founded) must inevitably 
think of the great model set by Michael Faraday, who was 
not only the prince of experimenters, but also one unrivalled 
in his power of presenting to a juvenile audience the funda- 
mental discoveries of science. The tale of biological science 
which our author has to tell is no less fascinating than that 
of physical science developed by Faraday—it is the more 
difficult in that experimental illustration is next to im- 
possible, a fact which renders striking analogies indispensable, 
The simplicity of Professor Keith’s style is worthy of his 
great predecessor; the width of his knowledge of his 
subject likewise rivals that of Faraday of his. He has, we 
think, somewhat cramped himself by the self-imposed 
obligation of adhering throughout to the mechanical analogy 
—in parts, especially towards the end of the book, the 
comparisons are a little strained. His book is, however, 
well worthy of the traditions of the Royal Institution, and 
can be cordially recommended to the layman, father and 
son, and to the professional teacher of physiology, who will 
derive from it many suggestive methods of exposition. 


SHORTER NOTICE 


Clerical Incomes: an Enquiry. G. Bell. 5s. net. 
This book is a collection of papers on the poverty of the clergy of the 
Church of England. Of the fact of that poverty there is no question ; 
but the writers in this volume, much as we sympathise with them on 
many things, seem to us to make two mistakes. They all assume that 
the present position of the clergy is something which the good of the 
Church and of the community bids us to conserve. For instance Canon 
Partridge, in writing of Brighton, says : “‘ In its civic life the influence 
of the Church of England must find expression in the person of the 
Vicar of Brighton, and that necessarily entails an obligation of main- 
taining a position without which such an influence cannot be exerted.” 
We see no reason why the clergy should express the Church’s influence 
in civic life ; why should not the laity do so ? The Roman Catholics 
find no difficulty in exerting influence through their laity. The second 
mistake is that the author suggests that a possible solution of the 
problem is that the clergy should plan to be paid altogether. Tyrrell 
was the last prominent parson to suggest that a paid ministry was a 
mistake and that the priest should earn his living at some craft, pro- 
fession or business, and give his spiritual services free. Of course 
certain organising, secretarial, lecturing, educational and social jobs 
might still be paid ; and we believe there would be a very large increase 
in the numbers of the clergy if it was a recognised thing for a man to 
be an amateur priest. Apart from solutions, however, this book is 
invaluable in its collection of facts about an economic problem as 
pressing as that of the adequate payment of school teachers. 
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YOUR FUTURE SAVINGS. 
PY ee ey) You may guarantee your savings to your family 


A Valet for £5 a Year 


For {5 a year we will care for your clothes 
better than a private valet could do. We will 
collect your suits regularly, clean, press and 
generally overhaul them and keep them 
looking at their best—at, approximately, half 
the usual charges. Please write for “Valet 
Contract”’ Booklet and detailed particulars 


Achille Serre i: 


Head Office: Hackney Wick, E. 9. 


Svanches and Agencies Everywhere ‘ = 
H. T 


ose6seceecesesccessseceseueuesccseuctia 





S. J. rye 


113 NEW BOND ST, W.1 


Old English Silver 


Old Foreign Silver 
of every country 


Fine old Miniatures 
and Snuff Boxes 


Second-hand $3 
Pearls and Jewels 


G, Collections or Single Articles bought or valued. 














Telephone : Mayfair 6261 and 6262. Telegrams : Euclase, Wesdo, London. 











BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


NEW BOO I hold a Large Stock in all Departments and can 


capely American nd French Books promptly. 
H, B. SAXTON, KING “STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


Ne echeica Books. Send me your enquiries. 
OOKS, PRINTS, and MSS. BOUGHT, or VALUED for 
PROBATE, by HENRY SOTHERAN & Co., 140 Strand, and 43 Piccadilly, 
Telephone: Central 1515. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 
Established in i818. 











Se ee .-—Hoppé Studies from the Russian Ballet, 5s. 6d., published 
2ls.; Jerrold’s Life and Times of Thomas Hood, 4s. 6d. ; Rabelais’ Works, 
translated by Urquhart, 5 vols., 1901, 21s. ; Boccaccio’s Decameron, illus. by Louis 
Chalon, 2 vols., 30s.; Yellow Book, 10 vols., £3; : Voltaire’s Candide, 1898, limited issue, 
specially illus... rare, £3 3s.; An American Glossary, by R. H. Thornton, 2 vols., 
1912, 7s. 6d.; Dickens’ Works, 30 vols., Caxton Pub. Co., £4 10s.; Omar Kha; yyam, 
illus. by Dulac, £2 2s. Thackeray's Works, ‘26 vols., Caxton Pub. Co., £4 48. ; ; Thackeray's 
Works, very handsome set, 24 vols., half morocco, 1869, £15; George Eliot's Novels 
21 vols., scarce, £5 5s. ; Wordsworth’s White Doe of Rhyistone, lst edit., 
boards, uncut, rare, £5 5s.; Norwood Young's Napoleon at Elba and St. Helena, 3 _ 
2is.; Bryan's Dictionary’ of Painters, 5 vols., £7 10s.; Oliver Goldsmith's Works, 
de Luxe, 10 vols., £4 10s.; Beardsley, The Savoy, 8 Nos., very scarce, 
£7 10s.; Fielding’s Works, Edit. de Luxe, 1882. 10 vols., £6 68. ; Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Novels, orl vols., cloth gilt, £2 2s. ; Donnelly’ 8 Atlantis, the Antediluvian World, 
lls. ; Meteyard’s Choice sxamples, of Wedgwood Art, folio, 1879, £3 3s. ; Nineteen 
Early Drawings by Aubrey Beardsley, only 150 done, 35s.; Spenser's Faerie Queene, 
illus., 2 vols., Dent, 1897, £2 10s. ; Swinburne's Posthumous Poems, hand-made 
paper Edition, only 300 copies done, 30s. ; Vanity Fair, numerous coloured cartoons, 
50 vols., £10 10s.; send also for catalogue. If you want a book and have failed to 
find it elsewhere, try me. I am the most expert book finder extant. Libraries 
urchased.—_ BAK ER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John t Street, ;Birmingham. 
vANTED—Vilin oSociety, Bandello, 6 vols. ; Villon’s Poems, and any others 
in this edition; George Moore’s first editions, any. 


—— 


if you die and to yourself if you live by means of 
An ENDOWMENT POLICY. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


- THE PEASANT SHOP | 


41 DEVONSHIRE ST., THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C 
(Clese te Southamptes Rew.) 
Painted and Decorated Furniture, Hand Thrown Pottery, 
Plaited Felt Rugs and Slippers, Shepherd Smocks, Dalmatics, 
“ Thibald ’ Jerkins and Hand-made Jewellery. 








TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
July 3rd DOLOMITE MOUNTAINS, scene of Italian victories, 4 weeks, 
65 gns. 
September, ART CITIES OF NORTH ITALY. 4 weeks, 75 gns 


Autumn, ITALY, ALGERIA-TUNISIA, EGYPT. 
Miss Bisnor, F.R,G.S., 159 Auckland Road, London, S.E. 19. 








DEAN AND DAWS LIMITED. 
SPRING AND SU VER NJoLIDAYS. 
InLAND AND Coast Resorts oF Great Britain. 
MOTOR TOURS. 
PaRIs AND THE BATTLEFIELDS 
Betcium, Itaty., SwitzerLanp, Spain, Norway. 
Inclusive Charges. Passports Obtained. 

Write for Programme to DEAN AND DAWSON, LIMITED, 
84 PICCADILLY, W.1., 26 ALDERSGATE STREET, E.C. 1. 





ASTBOURNE. VEGETARIAN Guest House. Best Locality. 
Quite near Sea, Beachy Head and the glorious Downs. Tennis.—Mrs. Rocrexs 
(Diploma for Cookery), 2 Jevington Gardens. 





ot yg pee HOTEL (unlicensed). Terms from 
£3 17s. Delightful mountaineering, wildest scenery. Short guidebook sent 
gratis. Coaches from Keswick. Taxi from Cockermouth. 





7 ENT.—At a country cottage, among Pine Woods, BOARDERS 


received for July, August. September, from 3 guineas weekly. 45 mins. from 
London Bridge.—M. P., Chartside Cottage, Brasted Chart, Nr. Sevenoaks. 





EXHIBITION. 


RUGS. 





GQ Sestan 


Ap EXHIBITION and SALE, 
JUNE 10th to 24th. Admission Free 


HEAL & SON'S GALLERY, 196 Tottenham Court Road 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


XCELLENT BANK NOTEPAPER.—Sample ream (480 sheets, 

10 x 8), 5/-; three for 13/6; six for 25/6, post free. Court Envelopes, 1,000 12/- 

EC 500 6/6. Samples free for 1d. stamp.—Jamwes Ericson & Co., 2 Tudor Street, 
4, 











HORTHAND (Pitman’s).—Expert postal tuition. Working know- 
ledge quickly and pleasantly acquired.—A. Biaxe, M.1.P.S., 14 Brooklyn Road 
Shepherd's Bush, London, W. 12. 





WO FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET on the first floor of house, 
overlooking garden. Double bed. Gas-cooker. 5 minutes from King's Cross 
Metropolitan.—Apply first by letter to Mrs. Greenwoop, 19 Great Percy Street 

Ww.c. 1. 





EW STATESMAN for sale, volumes 1-5 (April, 1913, to October, 

1915), bound buckram. Also volumes 9, 10 and 11 (except Nos 249, 262, 269, 276), 

Licks unbound. Highest offer accepted.—Lawrence Puittirs. Theological College, 
ichfield. 





Ritts is used in the Royal Palace and all domestic dwellings 
down to the humblest cottage, and has never failed to accomplish its purpose 
We guarantee it to exterminate cockroaches. 2s., 3s. 6d., or 6s. per tin, post 

free from Howartus, 471 Crookemoore Road, Sheffield. 





OOKS FOR SALE.—Toynbee’s W alpole Letters, 18 vols., £5 10s. 
Frazer's Golden Bough, 12 vols., £8 2s. 6d. ; Pepy’ 8 Diary, by Wheatley, » 10 vols., 
; £7 10s.; Bibliography of Oscar W ilde, 12s. 6d. ; ; . Burton's . ot ts, 17 
Vols., £28 ; Turner Caer, full morocco, £3 ; Historian’s History, 25 vols., 15s. ; 
8 Dec y Rigg, : 2 vols., £2; Children’s Encyclo; . 8 vols., £6; Gul- 

land’s Chinese Porcelain. 28.5 Britton’s Old Clocks, 30s,; Dickens’ "Works, 22 'vols., 
£5 10s.; Scott, 25 vols., £3 3s.; Duma Novels, Dent's Edit., 54 vols.,£15. Catalogues 
free. Li pure 3,000 books wanted. List free. WANTED, Anduban’s 
Birds of America, 7 7 vols., 1840, £50 offered.—HOLLAND BROS., 21 John Bright Street, 








LITERARY AGENCY. 


ONALD MASSEY, Lirzrary AGENT. No reading fee charged. 
Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and Serials from about 
ay 80,000 words. Where criticism is required.a small feeis charged. Authors’ MSS. 
—Ronap Massey, 23 Knightrider Street, Doctors’ Commons. London, E.C. 4. 





OPULATION QUESTION and Birth Control. Post free 2d, 
—Macruvusias LeaGus, 48 Broadway, Westminster, S.W. 1 





ICYCLE (Rover), 26in. frame, all accessories, new, bought in 
B emergency but not used. Cost 14 gns., accept 11 gns.—Apply A. B.. clo New 
STaTesMAn Office; 10 Great Queen Street. Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 








EADERS OF “ THE NEW STATESMAN ” are invited to utilise 
the advertisement columns of that —— for the purpose 
of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements 

are charged at the rate of One Shilling per line per insertion. (A 
line com s about ten words.) Substantial reductions are allowed 
for a series of insertions, details of which will be sent on application 
to the Advertisement Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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THE CITY 


LTHOUGH the turning down of a War Profits Levy 
A meets with the entire approval of the more vociferous 
portion of the City (which regarded the whole inquiry 
as a put-up job, but did, for a moment, wonder if the bluff 
had not, perhaps, been carried too far), there are several 
pecple there who look upon the Government’s decision with 
considerable misgiving. Many of these are strongly opposed 
to a capital levy, but had reluctantly come to the opinion 
that a War Profits Levy, responding, as it would, to a rough 
sense of justice, might avert an ordinary capital levy ; now, 
they think, either a capital levy or a revolution is inevitable ; 
but such people are stern realists who refuse to regard words 
and resolutions as wealth—in other words, people who 
unpatriotically refuse to give face value to speeches by the 
Prime Minister and his colleagues. The demand for gilt- 
edged loans continues, which is a blessing for those muni- 
cipalities which have loans ready. The triple loan idea is 
being followed up, Bradford, Cardiff and Croydon being the 
latest with £4,500,000 of 6 per cent. stock at 95}. This 
brings us down to the third letter of the alphabet ; by the 
time we get to “ W,” interest rates will probably be higher, 
if indeed the money is obtainable at all! Markets generally 
show little change of interest. 
* * * 


The chief anxiety of our financial and commercial mag- 
nates in opposing taxation rendered necessary by the war 
seems to be to place the bulk of the burden upon other 
shoulders, and while their opposition to any specific proposal 
is vehement and sometimes almost abusive, it hardly ever 
occurs that they put forward any practical alternative. The 
more credit, therefore, should be given to anyone who does 
put forward an alternative scheme, and in this connection 
the following remarks of Sir Frederick William Lewis, Bart. 
(who is chairman of Furness Withy and Co., Ltd.), at the 
annual meeting of the Gulf Line, Ltd., deserves attention : 


I know it is very easy to be critical, and I think it behoves the 
business men of this City to do more than criticise. The business 
community recognise the money has to be found, and if they have 
no alternative method to suggest, they have no right to speak. 
Is there then no foothold except the treacherous sands of excess 
profits duty and war wealth tax ? Many more or less ingenious 
schemes have been propounded, but personally I do not think it 
will be necessary to look beyond the flat rate tax, and I am sanguine 
enough to believe that if the Government would, say, from June 
80th boldly lay aside the excess profits duty, and regard it as a defunct 
relic of the war, and at the same time abandon the war wealth tax, 
which, by reason of the fact that it punishes the thrifty and rewards 
the spendthrift, appears to be arbitrary in its nature, there would 
be such restoration of confidence and increase in trade as would 
go a long way towards providing by more legitimate means of 
taxation the money required for the liquidation of our national 
liabilities. For example, it is estimated that the taxable business 
profit amounts to about £1,300,000,000. With the elimination of 
the excess — duty, would it be too much to expect that the 
trading profit of the community would be increased by 25 per cent. ? 
me important factors would, in my opinion, contribute to this 
result : 

1. Increased incentive and diminution of waste and extravagance 
in éhe operation of business. 

2. Confidence to embark on fresh commercial enterprises. 

8. Encouragement to retain control of foreign business in this 
country. 

4. Increased profit from business now being conducted by Gov- 
ernment Departments. 

The 60 per cent. excess profits duty and the 5 per cent. corporation 
tax is estimated to yield £335,000,000. A flat rate tax of 2s. 6d. 
in the pound on a trading profit of £1,300,000,000 plus the 25 per 
cent. increased trading profits would yield over £200,000,000, and 
the extra income-tax, including that on the additional 25 per cent. 
profit, would yield over a further £185,000,000. 

If the Chancellor would give this system a trial, I do not think 
the business community would mind his exacting his 60 per cent. 
for the first six months of this year to June 80th, and would cheer- 
tully undergo this extra sacrifice if they could rid themselves of the 
blighting and withering influence of the present excess profits duty. 


ak % 


A few weeks ago I gave some advice here to persons having 
credits in France who desire to protect themselves against 
any further fall in the value of the franc. Several letters 
that have been addressed to me on the subject show how 
considerable is the number of people who have transferred 
capital from England to France ; y do not refer to traders, 
but to people like Army officers, clergymen and others, some 
of whom have adopted this course beeause they consider 
the cost of living to be much less in France to persons who 


can turn sterling into francs at a high rate of exchange, and 
others—I fear—because they thought they might avoid 
British taxation by so doing. Both classes have been 
hard hit by the great depreciation that has occurred in the 
value of the franc; during the past few weeks some im- 
provement has taken place, with regard to the continuance 
of which, however, I am extremely doubtful. Since the 
improvement occurred, I have received letters from 
three or four correspondents complaining bitterly as 
to the manner in which they have been treated by some 
of the big French banks. They agree in stating that when 
they handed in to a French bank cheques or other 
remittances in sterling, and the rate of the franc was falling, 
they were most promptly credited with the proceeds in 
francs at the rate of the day; directly the value of the franc 
started rising, what used to be done in two or three days 
has taken weeks, so that the British clients have received 
much less in franes than would otherwise have been the case. 
This is rather regrettable, and the French banks should see 
to it that complaints of this nature do not become 


general. 
* * 3K 


Yet another big Canadian amalgamation has taken place, 
this time in the Pe industry. More even than other 
commodities, paper has advanced considerably during the 
past few years, and makers are considering the advantages 
of closer co-operation with a view to larger and more 
economical production. A recent announcement shows 
that the old-éestablished Canadian pulp business of the 
Riordon Pulp and Paper Company has combined with two 
other concerns owning timber properties, the W. C. Edwards 
Company and the Gilmour and Hughson Company. The 
Riordon Company has licences to cut timber over 1,300 
square miles of timber limits situated on the Rouge River 
and its tributaries in the Previnee of Quebec. The timber 
renews itself in about forty years. It also owns three timber 
mills and a depot on or within easy access of the timber 
Jimits and two sulphur fibre mills in Ontario. The company 
also owns valuable water rights which have been partially 
developed with a view to the ultimate development of 
20,000 electric horse-power. In 1916 it acquired a majority 
interest in the eapital stock of the Ticonderoga Pulp and 
Paper Company, an American concern, which has proved a 
valuable investment. The Riordon eapital was originally 
$6,000,000 and the capital of the new undertaking will be 
$60,000,000. 


* * * 


The reorganisation of Lever Brothers’ capital and the 
increase in the fixed rate of cumulative dividend on the 
preference shares in the new capital were referred to here a 
week or two ago. Particulars are now available of two other 
undertakings which are following the lead of Levers, and it 
is not surprising that one of them should be a concern 
controlled by Lever Brothers, viz., the Niger Company. 
It is proposed to increase the capital from £3,000,000 to 
£10,000,000 by creating £7,000,000 in £1 preference shares. 
Of these £3,000,000 are to be offered, carrying interest at 
the cumulative rate of 8 per cent., while the rate on the 
existing £5,000,000 will be increased from 6 per cent. to 
8 per cent., and the remaining unissued 500,000 old and 
400,000 new preference shares will carry interest at such 
rate as may be determined at the time of issue. The shares 
are issued to shareholders at par at the rate of two new 
shares for each ordinary share and one new share for each 
old preference share held. It will be remembered that 
Lever Brothers recently offered £6 10s. for the Niger ordinary 
shares. The second company is the Pictorial Newspaper 
Co. (1910), Ltd., which owns the Daily Mirror and is con- 
nected with the Anglo-Newfoundland Development Com- 
wy A This company is increasing its capital from £450,000 
to £1,500,000 in 800,000 8 per cent. preference and 700,000 
ordinary shares of £1. The old 200,000 5 per cent. pre- 
ference shares will receive an equivalent number of 8 per cent. 
preference shares in the new concern and the existing 
150,000 7 per cent. ordinary shares will receive an equivalent 
amount of new preference shares and 2s. 6d. per share In 
cash and the new ordinary shares will be offered to the 
deferred shareholders. The balance of £450,000 will remain 
unissued for the moment. 

A. Emit Davies. 











